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NOTICE. 

A Special Number of THE SPEAKER, in Coloured 
Cover, containing Literary Supplement, will be 
published on October 2nd. Advertisements 
should reach the Office not later than 
Wednesday, September 29th. 





THE WEEK. 


+ — 


THE Tories in East Denbigh- 
shire are running Mr. Cham- 
berlain for all he is worth and 
more. Among other pleasant 
fictions, they glorify the great Imperial statesman 
for enabling the Canadian Liberal Government to 
give a preference to British products. This is par- 
ticularly amusing to those who know the real 
history of the denunciation of the Belgian and 
German treaties. When Canada asked for their 
denunciation in 1890, Lord Knutsford psremptorily 
refused. In 1894, after the Ottawa Conference, 
Lord Ripon practically promised that the treaties 
would be denounced when the Colonies wanted to 
give any preference to the Mother Country. Mr. 
Chamberlain was far from adopting this course 
without hesitation when the occasion really arose. 
In his introductory speech to the Conference of 
Colonial Premiers, which, with characteristic egotism, 
he has allowed to fill three columns out of the four 
of the report of the proceedings which he drew up, 
he indicated that he would desire a preference given 
to British goods only, and not to those of any country 
which gave Canada as favourable terms as Canada 
offers by its minimum tariff. He went on to say 
that if Canada did give the preference to any one 
foreign country, she must, irrespective of the 
Belgian and German treaties, give it to other foreign 
countries which had most-favoured-nation treaties, 
whether or not they gave equally favourable treat- 
ment to Canada. This is, to put it mildly, very 
doubtful International Law, and may embarrass the 
Foreign Office when the occasion arises. The Cana- 
dian Ministers, nevertheless, refused to budge from 
the position they had taken up. They were able to 
produce authorities and analogies which made it 
impossible for the Government to refuse to denounce 
the treaties. In the result the treaties were de- 
nounced, without Canada being put upon terms not 
to give the preference to foreign countries if their 
tariffs are low enough. Mr. Chamberlain took this 
course not because he liked it but because he could 
not help it. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 





THE difference is, from the Free Trade point of 
view, all-important. A preference given by the 
Colonies to British goods as such over those of all 
other countries would tend to excite foreign Pro- 
tectionists to build higher the wall of tariffs against 
the British. An offer by Canada to grant the 
preference to any nation which will admit Canadian 
products on equally favourable tariff terms, may 
induce some foreign nations to reduce their tariffs 
to the same standard and thus obtain the preference. 
England might lose a little by the competition of 
such foreign nations in Canada on equal terms with 
herself, but she would gain much more by the 
lowering of duties in the foreign country, which 
would inure to the benefit of English as well as 
Canadian producers. Englishmen have much 
reason to be grateful for the courage and persist- 
ence shown by Sir Wilfrid Laurier and Sir Louis 
Davies in what was not an easy negotiation. 





THE bye-election contest in East Denbighshire 
appears to be progressing very favourably for the 
Liberal cause, judging by the sudden cessation of 
interest in it on the part of some London Tory organs, 
though there have been most regrettable outbreaks 
of violence. The Barnsley Unionists have found 
their candidate, who is new to public life, and, 
indeed, to politics, and who does not intend to speak 
just yet. His possible deficiencies as an orator will 
doubtless be made up for by Mr. Pete Curran, who 
has at last been selected as Labour candidate. This 
selection has made the Unionist interest in the pro- 
ceedings in Barnsley acute. 


Tue religious difficulty, which has hitherto been 
so useful to the foes of progress in primary educa- 
tion, has now split the party responsible to it into 
three sections pledged to internecine war. The 
Voluntary Schools Defence Union has replied to 
Mr. Diggle, attacking him for his abandonment 
of the cause of “definitely Christian” teaching ; 
the Guardian has again advised Churchmen to 
have nothing to do with the election, and a 
private meeting of London clergy, held on 
Thursday afternoon, consummated the division 
of the Moderates. Still, Progressives had better 
not make too sure either that the breach is ir- 
reparable or that, if it is repaired, means may not be 
found to placate the Churchmen if they should, after 
all, secure Mr. Diggle his majority and the Chair- 
manship. Meantime the Progressives’ duty is clear. 
They must organise and canvass, recognising fully that 
the cry of economy is merely deceptive, and that 
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the raising of religious difficulties is, in practice, 
merely a means of blocking the proper work of 
the Board. If the Compromise is upset, by the 
“ Orpington plan” or otherwise, secularisation of the 
schools, as we have always maintained, must be the 
ultimate result. That solution is now accepted by some 
High Churchmen and many Progressives, including 
Mr. G. W. Russell in his speech at Sion College this 
week. Butif it succeeds it will mean the displace- 
ment of the Bible by High Church catechisms, and 
that cannot be contemplated with satisfaction. 


THE week closes amid prophecies of a speedy 
settlement of the engineering dispute. True, the 
Conference of yesterday week collectively—though 
clearly not without misgivings on the part of some 
members—rejected all notion of a compromise, and 
Colonel Dyer’s interview with Mr. Llewellyn Smith, 
representing the Board of Trade, had no immediate 
effect. Meanwhile the area of the dispute has been 
considerably extended, notably as regards Bristol, 
Gloucester, Dundee, Hartlepool, and on the Clyde. 
But public opinion is roused, outside pressure on the 
employers seems to be increasing, and Mr. Ritchie 
has returned to London, and is preparing to attempt 
conciliation. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes that in a recent article 
on the Irish intermediate system we were scarcely 
fair in suggesting that the Christian Brothers had 
been drawn away from their proper work of primary 
education. He points out that the pupils to whom 
intermediate teaching is given number about one- 
tenth of the boys in the schools conducted by the 
order, and are selected boys who at the conclusion of 
their primary course are thought fit for secondary 
education. The Brothers’ primary teaching is less 
noticed because it receives no recognition from 
the National Board, but the teaching of draw- 
ing and other branches of study which have 
come under the Science and Art Department 
would seem from the results to be satisfactory. 
Curiously enough, when the examination of drawing 
in English and Scotch elementary schools has been 
surrendered by the Science and Art Department, 
the Christian Brothers’ schools will be the only 
elementary schools under South Kensington. In 
the Irish National schools, drawing is rewarded by 
the National Board, but the Board is not allowed to 
have any connection with the Christian Brothers, 
who are left to be dealt with, so far as drawing is 
concerned, by a department which is supposed to 
have no prejudice against denominational emblems. 
We are glad to insert our correspondent’s correction, 
though we still doubt whether it is wise to give to so 
large a proportion of boys in primary schools the 
rudiments of a classical education which most of 
them will be unable to complete or make use of. 





Tue Royal Commission on the Irish Land Acts 
commenced its sittings in Dublin on Wednesday. 
Sir Edward Fry, the eminent English Equity lawyer 
who presides, made some useful introductory observa- 
tions. The Commission will not act as if it was a 
court of appeal from the Land Commission, and has 
nothing to do with the principles of the Land Acts ; 
it is only to inquire into the practice and procedure 
in fixing fair rents and carrying out sales under the 
Land Purchase Acts. Counsel representing the land- 
lords and various political sections of the tenants 
were present. They will be allowed to make 
speeches, but not to examine or cross-examine 
witnesses. The leading counsel for the landlords 
proceeded to address the Commission at pro- 
digious length, but without, to judge from the 
reports, making many points of substance. Though 
the Royal Commission was appointed on the de- 
mand of the landlords, and is mainly Unionist, we 
should not feel surprised if it did the tenants more 
good than harm. Such an inquiry, undertaken in a 


—__. 


year of exceptional distress, will increase and con- 
solidate popular agitation, which might otherwise 
owing to political divisions, have continued to 
slumber. Even if the Commission were to report 
in favour of the landlords on some points, there 
would not in all probability be much legislative 
result—nothing certainly which could compensate, 
from the landlord point of view, for a recrudescence 
of agrarian ill-will. 





THE Freeman's Journal takes exception to our 
remarks last week on the decline of flax-growing 
in Ireland. For this decline, our contemporary says, 
“the altered climate of the country is alone re- 
sponsible, and it is hardly fair to attempt to fasten 
the cause upon the Irish tenants.” We did not, by 
the way, attempt to fasten the cause upon the Irish 
tenants; we pointed out that one of the chief 
causes was scarcity of labour—of skilled labour— 
to deal with a highly technical crop, and that this 
scarcity of labour was mainly due to emigration. If 
our contemporary wishes to complete the chain, this 
is really fastening the cause on our misgovern- 
ment of the country. But this distribution of 
blame is beside the issue. The facts of the case are 
serious enough to merit consideration quite apart 
from this, and they seem beyond any doubt. Our 
remarks were not only kased on the admirable 
Recess Committee’s Report—the argument of which 
seems to us convincing, and is, moreover, supported 
by the chief authority on this subject in Ireland, the 
Irish Flax Supply Association—but on much other 
evidence. We are rather surprised at a paper of the 
standing of the Freeman’s Journal talking seriously 
of an “altered climate” in Ireland and its effects, 
Within the last three years the flax-spinners and linen 
manufacturers of Austria sent out an expert com- 
mission of inquiry into the various countries that 
grow flax, and what did this commission report? 
That of all the countries they visited, taking all 
things into consideration, Ireland was the best suited 
for flax-growing. The truth is, Ireland, instead of 
being handicapped by her natural conditions, has 
special advantages in them for this crop—just as her 
humid air enables her to bleach linen whiter than 
any country in Europe. A Foreign Office report told 
us the other day that on this account German manu- 
facturers are now sending their linens over to 
Ireland to be bleached before they finish them for 
the market. 





Tuts is an Irish question—for one of the staple 
manufactures of Ireland is threatened with decay in 
consequence of the decline of flax-growing—and, as 
we ventured to put it last week, it would be well 
worth the while of Irishmen to study out its solution. 
Like English manufacturers, who are losing trade 
because they will not pack as neatly as the foreigner, 
the Irish farmers (English farmers too) have some- 
thing to learn. The first step in progress is to 
realise that one has something to learn; no one is 
more hopeless than the man who believes he is un- 
improvable and resents any suggestion that he is 
not. That the Irish farmers themselves are wisely 
alive to the necessities of the case would seem to be 
indicated by another symptom of which we read in 
the Irish papers this week—the spread of the agri- 
cultural co-operative societies promoted by Mr. 
Horace Plunkett. The growth of these societies, 
. whose analogues have done so much to raise the 
condition of the Continental agriculturists, is one of 
the most hopeful things we perceive nowadays 10 
Irelard. 


THE result of the peace negotiations, 

ABROAD. with which we deal in detail on 

a later page, justifies the pessimist 

view of the European Concert which Mr. Gladstone 
has this week expressed anew. The preliminary 
treaty bristles with obscurities and difficulties, 16 15 





distinctly and openly in favour of Turkey, and the 
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conditions imposed must strain Greek endurance to 
the utmost. No wonder that the document has 
peen publicly burnt in Athens, and that a cry is 
arising that the war should be recommenced and 
Europe and the Concert defied. But whereas ac- 
ceptance of the treaty may mean a somewhat 
lingering convalescence, its rejection would be mere 
suicide. 





Tue punishment of the tribes on the North- 
Western frontier of India is a very serious business 
indeed. The temporary check sustained by General 
Jeffreys, the severe fighting that has taken place 
between General Elles’s force and the Mohmands 
directed by the Haddah Maullah, the strength of 
the force to be sent out under Sir William Lock- 
hart, whose prospective succession to the post of 
Commander-in-Chief in India was announced this 
day week, are sufficient to indicate the severity of 
the task in which the frontier policy dealt with on 
a later page has involved us. The behaviour of the 
troops has fully merited the congratulations sent by 
the Queen; and if the frontier districts were a 
training ground for troops « l’Algérienne, we might 
look on the results with more satisfaction. But that 
is not the English view, and if it were, India ought 
not to pay for the Russophobia of certain of the 
counsellors of its Government. 


THE termination of the commercial treaty between 
England and Tunis marks the consummation of the 
French conquest, and is a shining example of the 
uses of a Foreign Minister with a free hand. 
Lord Salisbury has given away our position in 
Tunis, and given away, moreover, the great 
tu quoque argument with which we could always 
meet France when she made any reference to our 
position in Egypt: and he has got nothing in return 
except a reduction of the duty on English cotton 
goods for fifteen years from eight per cent. to five 
per cent., which may perfectly well apply to French 
or German or American goods, provided they are 
imported vid Malta. And yet our Jingoes are silent, 
or only growl inarticulately and with bated breath. 
A good many Liberals, on the other hand, would 
make much greater sacrifices than that of a com- 
mercial treaty to ensure the friendship of France. 
But there is no security that this sacrifice will do 
anything to secure that most desirable end. 





THE correspondence relating to the sealing dis- 
pute between England and the United States is not 
pleasant reading. The United States contend that 
Great Britain has failed to carry out the spirit of the 
Paris regulations and award by (1) not sufficiently 
patrolling the waters ; (2) delaying the passing of the 
necessary legislation; (3) failing to enact that the 
possession of firearms on a sealing vessel should be 
presumptive evidence of using arms contrary to the 
regulations ; (4) not insisting on proper records of 
the number of males and females caught; and (5) not 
entering into arrangements with Russia and Japan 
for the enforcement of similar regulations in the 
Western Pacific. These contentions are stated by 
Mr. Sherman with vigour and rudeness. They were 
never replied to by Lord Salisbury, but a letter from 
the Colonial Office to Lord Salisbury, in which Mr. 
Chamberlain proves that he can be quite as vigorous 
and rude as Mr. Sherman, is printed for the informa- 
tion of the world. Mr. Sherman and Mr. Chamber- 
lain attribute the most unworthy motives to one 
another’s countries, and exhibit a strength of 
assertion which effectually prevents the ordinary 
reader from deciding who is in the right. The only 
safe inference would seem to be that the Paris 
regulations have proved very irritating and not 
very effective. 





JF housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in Kast 
~on ton, they should buy Bryant & May’s Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
Which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekiy wages. 





It is not quite fair to say, as some newspapers 
have done, that Mr. Sherman, by his strong lan- 
guage, forced Lord Salisbury into a compromise 
which he had previously refused. Mr. Sherman in 
April asked, firstly, for a modus vivendi suspending 
all killing, on land or on sea, during 1897; and, 
secondly, for a joint conference of Great Britain, 
Russia, Japan, and the United States “ to agree upon 
measures necessary to preserve the seals of the 
North Pacific Ocean from extermination.” Lord 
Salisbury absolutely refused the first, and declined 
to enter into the conference until the scientific in- 
vestigations as to the condition of the herd had 
been completed. In May Mr. Sherman wrote the 
despatch which has caused so much sensation. At 
the end of July, Lord Salisbury, having had an 
opportunity of meeting the Canadian Ministers, 
agreed that a conference should take place in 
October, when this year’s investigations will be 
completed, “to arrive, if possible, at correct con- 
clusions respecting the numbers, conditions and 
habits of the seals frequenting the Pribyloff Islands.” 
Lord Salisbury thus secured that the conference 
should be postponed until October, and that when it 
meets it will have no power to draw up regulations, 
but will be confined to an interesting and curious 
discussion on natural history. This must, relatively 
speaking, be considered a triumph for Lord Salisbury. 
He has managed to indefinitely postpone the settle- * 
ment of a difficult and dangerous question. The 
Concert of Europe could have done no better. 





THE United States Government seems at last 
determined to put an end to the struggle of Spain 
to’recover Cuba. It has been announce: this week 
that General Woodford, the new American Minister 
to Spain, had courteously informed the Spanish 
Minister for Foreign Affairs that his Government 
could no longer remain indifferent to the heavy 
losses inflicted by the prolongation of the rebellion 
on American trade, that Spain clearly is unable 
to recover the island, and that unless matters are 
settled by the end of October the United States 
will be compelled to intervene. The announce- 
ment has been contradicted, qualified, and made 
again, and is most probably, whatever its textual 
inaccuracies, premature rather than substantially 
false. On this side of the Atlantic it must be received 
with very mixed feelings. Everyone will condemn 
Spain’s treatment of her colony and General Weyler’s 
barbarous and futile methods of dealing with the 
rebellion, and it is difficult to suppose that Spain, 
which has sent 186,000 men to the island in eighteen 
months, and is now on the verge of bankruptcy, can 
succeed in the next five weeks in reversing her ill- 
fortunes, or can effect anything against a neighbour 
so singularly favoured by her geographical position. 
But there is no reason to suppose either that any 
reforms Spain is likely to offer will now be accepted, 
or that Spanish pride will permit the surrender 
without a struggle—which will entail the loss of 
Porto Rico as well as Cuba, and presently of the 
Philippine Islands also, besides national bankruptcy, 
and probably revolution and chaos. And we cannot 
but dread the stimulus to the Jingoism of America 
which will be given by so facile a victory. 


MEANWHILE the political situation in Spain is of 
the gloomiest kind. General Azcarraga cannot even 
reckon on a united Conservative party. Signor 
Silvela, the leader of the most liberal section of that 
party, demands, as a condition of his supporting the 
Ministry, the recall of General Weyler from Cuba, 
and of Marshal Primo de la Rivera from the Philip- 
pine Islands, on a liberal colonial policy, and a 
thorough reform of the administration of home 
—none of which demands are likely to be con- 
ceded by the bulk of the party at the present 
time. Yet even he would support the Govern- 
ment in the event of a war with the United 
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States. Meantime a fresh difficulty of a very un- 
expected and (to non-Catholic spectators from 
outside) distinctly comic nature has been added to 
the troubles of the Ministry. The administration of 
the property of a certain monastery in Majorca is 
claimed both by the Bishop and by the State. The 
Minister of Finance wished to cut some trees in it, 
and the order was carried out by State officials 
supported by armed douaniers. Whereupon the 
Bishop, who is stated to have been exiled long ago 
as a Carlist conspirator, bethought him of the 
decrees of the Council of Trent concerning ecclesi- 
astical property, and excommunicated the Minister 
of Finance, all his subordinates, everybody concerned 
in the outrage, and everybody who should have 
dealings with any of-them. Potentially, therefore, 
the whole population of Spain is under ban; and the 
personnel of the Ministry of Finance is reported to 
be likely to refuse duty. In no other European 
country—not even in Austria—could such a sentence 
matter much. But Spain is still devout, and though 
the Vatican is about to intervene, the Bishop is, so 
far, recalcitrant. 


Tue visit of the German Emperor to the Hun- 
garian capital has been admirable as a specimen of 
“ the decorative element in politics,” but the decora- 


. tive part has been far more important than the 


political, Indeed, the speeches of the Emperors 
merely reiterate that assertion of their pacific inten- 
tions with which we are now only too familiar, and 
even the omission of all mention of the Triple Alli- 
ance cannot be said to have much significance. It 
would hardly have been advisable to rub up the sore 
places of the baffled Ultramontanes of Hungary 
by glorifying an alliance of which the southern 
member is an abomination to the devout Catholics 
throughout the Dual Monarchy; and it is 
noticeable that one of the organs of the Catholic 
People’s Party improved the occasion by urging that 
Italy must be somehow induced by her partners to 
restore the temporal power of the Pope. A more 
noticeable aspect of the visit is the treatment of it 
by the ultra-nationalist Magyar press as a recognition 
on the part of the German Emperor of the separate- 
ness of Hungarian nationality and the Hungarian 
State. That separateness is likely to be emphasised 
very forcibly if the Slav and Ultramontane forces 
now disorganising the Austrian Reichsrath should 
eventually effect their object. 





WE have so much to learn from 
LITERATURE, etc. the lessons of the history of 
ancient Greece, as presented to 
us in a somewhat one-sided fashion by the ultra- 
reactionist Plato and his more moderate pupil 
Aristotle, that a good many people besides classical 
scholars in the strict sense will welcome the 
announcement that the Clarendon Press has in 
active preparation the third and fourth volumes of 
Mr. W. L. Newman’s commentary on Aristotle’s 
“ Politics.” The first two volumes showed that the 
commentary was the best of its kind in existence, and 
contained expositions of Greek life and history more 
instructive, and also more luminous, than anything 
previously written.— The Clarendon Press also 
announces, amid much else which appeals mainly to 
students, two books which may be commended to 
publicists : “ Studies in International Law,” by Pro- 
fessor T. E. Holland, and “A Digest of the Law 
relating to the Government of India,” by Sir C. P. 
Ilbert, K.C.S.I. 


GENERAL BoURBAKI, who has just 
died at the age of eighty-one, first 
came into notice as a brilliant 
cfticer of Zouaves in Algeria, and had distinguished 
himeelf during the Crimean War. To his position as 
commander of the Garde Imperiale it was due that 
Bazaine sent him out of Metz to conduct one of the 
mysterious political intrigues that preceded the sur- 
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render of that fortress, and that he was therefore 
able to offer his services to the Republican Govern. 
ment. His successes with the Army of the North 
were rendered futile by the German recapture of 
Orleans, and his gallant attempt to cut the com. 
munications of the southernmost of the German 
invading forces was frustrated by his defeat at 
Héricourt, followed by his attempt at suicide, which 
was happily unsuccessful, and the disastrous flight 
of his army into Switzerland in the depth of an ex. 
ceptionally severe winter. He subsequently did 
excellent service in checking the Communists at 
Lyons, and made an unsuccessful attempt to enter 
the Senate in 1885. 


Sirk WILLIAM BRANDFORD-GRIFFITH had qualified 
himself by a long official career in Barbadoes for the 
Governorship of the Gold Coast, from which he 
retired in 1895.—The Very Rev. J. F. Montgomery 
was Dean of Edinburgh and a distinguished member 
of the Scottish Episcopal Church.—Professor Wil. 
helm Wattenbach had collaborated in the preparation 
of the great “Monumenta Germaniz Historica” 
of Pertz, and was a very high authority on Paleo. 
graphy, Greek, Latin, and medieval, as well as the 
author of works in more popular departments of 
learning.—M. Henri Chivot was a prolific Parisian 
vaudevillist and librettist, who will perhaps be best 
known for his share in La Mascotte. 








DUTIES OF LIBERALISM. 





WO Parliamentary elections are about to take 
T place in which representatives of Liberalism 
will be pitted against representatives of the majority 
—we cannot call that heterogeneous agglomeration 
of politicians by the respectable name of party— 


now in power. It will be a sufficiently clear contest 


for all present purposes of Liberalism. It is true 
that the Independent Labour men at Barnsley 
have attempted to bifurcate what ought to be the 
Liberal forces by starting a special candidate of 
their own; but Mr. Walton is a good Liberal, 
and regularly chosen as the candidate of the 
local Liberal Association; and so is Mr. Moss at 
Denbighshire. The elections will quite well enough 
serve to show us whether we are at one of the 
moments when the banner of Liberalism, after 
drooping for awhile, is again raised aloft and the 
awakened ccnscience of the people insists on its 
being carried onward with firm hand. That such 
a moment will come, and come soon, we have not 
the least doubt; the return to the ideas of Liberal- 
ism is as inevitable in this (so far) healthy country 
as the expansion of the heart and biood-vessels, 
after their contraction, in the rhythmic pulsing 
of healthy physical life. The question is, are 
we on the point of one of these recoveries now? 
Have those Liberals who, through excess of caution, 
voted Tory in 1895, begun effectively to realise, 
like the Whigs who threw out Lord Russell’s 
Reform Bill in 1866, that they were safer trusting 
to the normal progress of the Liberal party than to 
Lord Salisbury’s “sombre acquiescence” in Mr. 
Chamberlain? Have they begun to understand that 
the price they are asked to pay for this nice change 
is the sacrifice of almost every single principle which 
as Liberals they once held dear—religious equality, 
educational freedom, just taxation, conscience im 
public affairs—the things which have made England 
what she is, and for which their fathers fought 
against bishop and lord and king? Has the man- 
hood of Englishmen yet began to be stung by the 
thought that their country’s honour is being com- 
promised abroad as it never has been yet in her 
history ? 
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Within about thirty years the Liberal party has 
had an onerous special responsibility added to its 
many duties. Since that time it has become, as 
between the two great parties of the country, the 
vgardian of the national honour. Once the national 
honour, as illustrated by the conduct of our states- 
men in home and foreign questions, was equally safe 
in the hands of both political parties. But when 
that period arrived when Mr. Disraeli attained his 
fatal ascendancy over the Tory squires and magnates, 
and proceeded to “educate’’ them in Oriental political 
morals, the party of Canning ceased to be a party 
of any principle whatsoever. Old ideas of political 
honour were steadily driven ovt and _ replaced 
by what Mr. Gladstone at the time described as 
“the most revolting cynicism.’ This “education” 
of a party was as complete a debauchment as 
has ever been witnessed in the case of an individual. 
From it a gloomy philosopher like Mr. Goldwin 
Smith dates the inevitable decay of our entire 
Parliamentary system. Lord Salisbury frequently 
depresses us with the firm expression of his belief 
that representative government in this country is 
joomed. His pessimism dates from the same 
period, when he warned his party in the following 
emphatic words: “If you borrow your political 
ethics from the ethics of the political adventurer, 
you may depend upon it the whole of your repre- 
sentative institutions will crumble beneath your 
feet.” His party did not heed this Cassandra voice, 
and Lord Salisbury himself, with that interest- 
ing habit of his of assenting to what he believes 
to be inevitable — which made him once, in a 
characteristic simile, liken his position to that of a 
man who finds himself being carried along in a 
toboggan, and who has to wait, helpless but calm, 
until it sweeps him to the bottom of the hill—Lord 
Salisbury took over, like the rest, the ethics of the 
political adventurer and the political adventurer 
himself, bag and baggage. It is a strange fate 
which twice subjects this man of fine intellect and 
patrician stock to such a servitude—which, having 
given him his “ political adventurer” for the leader 
of his prime, has now, in his mellower age, 
placed him and his party under the domination 
of his friend “Jack Cade.” No wonder he is a 
pessimist ! 

We do not share Lord Salisbury’s despair for 
our representative institutions, for we have a livelier 
appreciation than he can have of the mission and 
power of the Liberal party. We know that it is 
there—and that it is fully competent—to rescue 
our public life from the degradation into which the 
Tory party, since its demoralisation, periodically 
threatens to sink it. Twice already since that time 
ithas done this with triumphant success. It voiced 
the disgust of the nation after the manceavres of 
1367 and came in for “the golden age of Liberalism.” 
It dragged the country out of the abominable morass 
in which we wallowed (poor Lord Salisbury with us) 
throughout the Jingo heyday, and we had the 
“tidal wave” of 1880. It can effect a similar rescue 
again, and the time is at hand when it will be called 
on to do so. 

The degeneration of what now stands for the 
Tory party proceeds apace. A series of episodes in 
thich the present Government is involved have 
brought the name of England lower than it has ever 
stood since the days of Charles II. There is the 
‘pisode of Chitra). No sooner was Lord George 
Hamilton installed at the India Office—and the fact 
that such a man as Lord George Hamilton is at 
the India Office is itself eloquent of the situation 
~than he proceeded to reverse the solemn pro- 
amation of a Governor-General, at one stroke 
iestroying the faith of the Eastern populations in 








the word and honour of England, and securing for 
us that crop of bloodshed and trouble which we are 
reaping on the Indian frontier to-day. There is 
the Transvaal episode—when we saw a friendly 
State, to which we are ourselves the suzerain, 
invaded by a band of freebooters in the interests of 
a conspiracy of sordid speculators and greedy Jews, 
amidst the bhuzzaing of our Jingoes, and when a 
Minister of the Queen, charged with complicity in 
the plot, acquiesced in the stifling of an inquiry 
into his conduct. The British Parliament reached 
its nadir—let us, at least, hope so—that day when the 
report of the South Africa Committee passed with- 
out protest, and the world readjusted its view of 
British political honour. As for Armenia, what 
Englishman can think without shame and horror of 
the story of the last two years, during which we 
have stood by while a hundred thousand fellow- 
Christians—who appealed to us, who relied upon our 
fidelity to the glorious traditions of our past—were 
systematically massacred before our eyes. And the 
tale of Greece, in the logic of history, is but the 
sequel of that of Armenia—poor Greece, who has 
to-day the Turk in Thessaly and the German 
Jew bondholder in Athens. Such is the work 
of the once great champion of Christianity and 
liberty under England’s present leaders — lifting 
up the secular foes of Christendom, and setting 
them upon the necks of free Christian peoples. 
At home, politics in the hands of these gentle- 
men drift onward into principleless chaos. Where 
Mr. Chamberlain, whose Jingoism and delight 
in personal sway grow by leaps and bounds, will 
finish the education of himself and the party he 
now belongs to, he would be a bold man who 
would predict. Conscription, Protection, “ autori- 
taire Socialism,” none of these things is by any means 
beyond the powers of development of that agile brain 
which is now fascinated by the apparent triumphs of 
German commercial methods, and may any day 
extend its admiration to German ways in military 
and political spheres. All that is quite certain 
is that whatever is offered to us by the majority of 
150 in the shape of home politics—except attempts 
to place education again under the bondage of the 
Churchman or to put public money into the pockets 
of the landowners, attempts which will come from 
genuine Tory conviction—will be offered in that 
most dangerous spirit of all which can invade public 
affairz, the pure and simple opportunism of reckless 
personal ambition. 

In our own opinion we are at a point when 
drifting on this tide can go no farther without 
irreparable injury to our public life. We shall be 
glad if we find, through the coming elections and 
otherwise, that that opinion is shared by the masses 
of Liberal voters and by the Liberal leaders. The 
Liberal party alone can save us; but it is in the 
power of the Liberal party to save us if leaders 
and people make up their minds to rally for 
a great effort. All the forces which make for 
honour in public life and for human freedom and 
progress, however they may be sectionally divided 
on the details of particular questions, should at given 
moments be at the command of this party. Liberalism 
is not so much a creed or a programme as a tempera- 
ment—the temperament which believes in the im- 
provement of humanity, which has faith in the 
people, which is ever sympathetic to generous as- 
pirations. It is this reserve of moral vigour on which 
all nations have to rely for their advancement in 
true greatness and civilisation. To men of this 
temperament in our country the Liberal party gives 
the organisation, the engine which enables them to 
make their will effective. Let our people and our 
leaders begin to realise Liberalism once again in 
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this aspect, and the work of undoing our present 
humiliation will have begun. 








THE FRONTIER OUTBREAK. 





HE present situation on the north-west frontier 
of India is deplorable to the last degree. 
There has been nothing of the nature of a general 
concerted rising of the warlike tribes inhabiting the 
vast mountainous country beyond the boundaries of 
the Punjab. Nevertheless, one fortified post after 
another has fallen in* quick succession, or has been 
relieved only by great efforts. The Government of 
India has clearly been taken by surprise, and a severe 
strain has, for the moment, been thrown upon its 
military resources. When an army, occupying a 
position deliberately chosen and supposed to be 
secure, is found to be assailable without warning at 
a dozen widely distant points, it may usually be 
assumed that the dispositions of the general are 
faulty. The analogy can be fairly applied to the 
situation created by the modern frontier policy. When 
Lord Lytton was sent to India, it was understood 
that more active proceedings were to be inaugurated, 
and misgivings were widely expressed. The Afghan 
War quickly followed—a war without justification 
and not unanimously approved even by the Viceroy’s 
Council. A new situation was thus brought about, 
and in the settlement the so-called “ forward school,” 
some of whose professors had not hesitated to advo- 
cate an advance into Central Asia, secured the 
occupation of Quetta on strategic grounds. The 
railway and fortifications followed in due course, 
and the tribes of Beloochistan, less warlike than 
their northern brethren, and admirably handled by 
the late Sir R. Sandeman, gave little trouble. 
The wisdom of this most important step must 
not be now discussed; the fact remains that 
it marked a distinctly new departure, entailed 
the permanent installation of a large force at 
a point far beyond the previous frontier, and 
materially increased the military expenditure of 
India. Probably on account of the great expense 
incurred, the forward policy appears to have then 
slumbered for a time to resume activity in 1887. 
Since the latter date frontier questions came to be 
handled directly by the Government of India, and an 
era of interference in detail with the affairs of the 
tribesmen supervened. The tendency thus mani- 
fested was not unmarked. Words of warning were 
uttered; but until the Chitral relief expedition was 
necessitated frontier affairs attracted little public 
attention. At the time when Dr. Robertson was 
besieged, few persons in this country were aware 
that any responsibilities in regard to this remote 
Himalayan valley had been incurred by the Indian 
Government. 

There can be no question that we must assign 
some share in the production of the present disturb- 
ance to the malevolent activity of the Sultan, and to 
the questionable policy adopted after the relief of 
Chitral. But the chief causes of the outbreak are 
less remote. To the wild tribesmen of the North- 
West the Sultan is scarcely a name; and it is onl 
in the populous Mohammedan centres of India that 
the recent campaign can have produced any definite 
impression. Local leaders may have found in the 
successes of the Crescent a text for their exhorta- 
tions; but the present outbreaks are the natural 
result of a policy misconceived and mischievous. 
To annex, occupy, and control a region beyond the 
established frontier may be an intelligible proceeding 
capable of justification on political or military 
grounds. The policy followed during the last 





ten years by the Government of India, acting op 
the advice of military experts, has no justification 
Effective control of a warlike people inhabiting the 
most difficult country in the world, and broken up 
into groups by geographical conditions, is impractie. 
able without their full acquiescence, which was out 
of the question. So much was apparently recog- 
nised, and the forward school did not, therefore 
openly urge the annexation of the almost inaccessible 
territories of the Afridis, Orakzais, and Mohmands. 
Instead, a system was adopted which either involved 
interference or directly suggested approaching in. 
terference with the internal affairs of the tribesmen, 
Political officers, guarded by detachments of troops 
in fortified posts, were established at scattered 
points beyond the frontier. Such posts were held 
in some cases by levies raised from tribes under no 
control and not brought within the influence of the 
Indian army. In these circumstances it was natural 
that symptoms of disaffection should have been 
manifested as soon as the rising occurred, although 
the fidelity of the Pathans in the ranks of the army 
proved to be unshaken. Finally, ill-judged sub- 
sidies, partaking of the character of blackmail, were 
paid to tribes owing allegiance to no paramount 
head, subsidies which could only serve to bribe the 
few while encouraging an impression of weakness to 
the many. 

Politically the effect of this amazing policy, 
described for popular purposes as “cultivating more 
friendly relations’ with the tribes, was to inculcate 
suspicion of the motives of the Government, to set up 
a constant irritation on the frontier, which since 
1888 bas led to at least nine military expeditions, 
and to offer temptation to attack the isolated posts 
cut off from immediate support. The proceedings in 
Chitral, the construction of a military road over the 
Malakand Pass to the Panjkora River, and the 
tracing of a frontier line through the Mohmand 
country, may have served to confirm existing 
suspicions, and widespread irritation at length 
culminated in a serious rising. Hstrangement 
was the natural result of the policy of meddling. 
From the purely military point of view, the general 
effect of this policy was to tether a considerable 
portion of the Indian army by detachments to 
scattered posts extremely difficult of access and 
visibly courting attack. It only needed an outbreak 
on a large scale to prick the bubble blown by the 
forward school, and to prove that the position on 
the frontier was false and even dangerous. Happily 
no real concert among the tribesmen was possible. 
The Swat rising was suppressed before the larger 
movement occurred, and the Government of India 
is to be congratulated cn its undeserved good for- 
tune. Serious as is the present situation, it might 
have assumed a far graver character. 

That the recent frontier policy has failed abso- 
lutely must now be evident to the least instructed 
observer. Politically unsound, it has incurred the 
risk of military disaster. It has thrown heavy 
burdens upon the people of India while securing 
no advantages; it has weakened the effective 
strength of the Indian army and tended to decrease 
the attractions of the service, since garrison duties 
beyond the frontier are naturally unpopular in native 
regiments. A military clique, whose views were 
accepted without proper examination, has succeeded 
in imperilling the accomplishment of its own alleged 
objects. Inquiry would show that exaggerated fears 
of Russian invasion lie at the root of the fatuous 
proceedings which have brought initial reverses upon 
British arms, and already entailed the loss of valuable 
lives. It is unfortunate that the average civilian 
mind is apt to be dazed by a phrase so conveniently 
vague as “strategical considerations.” Strategy, 
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however, is after all a matter of common-sense, and 
anyone who has studied our numerous frontier wars 
and grasped the difficulties of moving small forces for 
short distances over the rugged territories beyond 
the Indian frontier, can appreciate the hopeless im- 
practicability of a Russian invasion by routes which 
no army will ever traverse. It is the control of these 
impossible territories, in fear of Russia, that has been 
the real aim of the forward policy; but if the risks 
of invasion were as great as has been represented, no 
dispositions could be more faulty than those in which 
the recent outbreak found the frontier garrisons. If 
we are to be prepared to meet an organised army on 
the north-west frontier, the piecemeal distribution 
of troops in positions from which they could not be 
withdrawn is an insane arrangement. 

The Indian Government is showing praiseworthy 
energy in dealing with the fruits of its errors. The 
rising will be put down at a great cost of life and 
treasure. Many thousands of the free fighting men 
beyond our frontier will have to be killed in order 
to wipe out the indignity of our reverses and to 
restore our shaken prestige. This is now inevitable, 
since any signs of weakness would unquestionably 
lead to future troubles. The Indian army may be 
fully trusted to do its duty in face of all difficulties ; 
the pity is that such a duty should devolve upon it. 
When the punishment has been inflicted and the 
operations ended, a new situation will present itself ; 
but geographical conditions and racial charac- 
teristics will remain unchanged. The time has 
come for a searching review of the modern 
frontier policy in the light of results, and for a 
return to the principles of John Lawrence, since 
advocated by eminent Indian officers outside the 
inner ring at Simla. To have the tribesmen free 
from interference, while compelling them to respect 
our proper frontier, to enlist them in the ranks of 
the standing army, and send them back to their 
homes with pensions, to abolish ill-judged subsidies, 
to scrupulously avoid isolating troops in territories 
not under effective control—such are the main 
features of an intelligible policy. The forward 
school, with its veiled aims which can attain no 
logical finality until British troops face Cossack out- 
posts on the Pamirs, and the army of India is cut up 
into driblets, and spread fan-shaped over hundreds 
of miles of rugged mountains, stands henceforth 
condemned. 








THE TRIBULATION OF GREECE. 


FTER eighteen weeks of discussion, considera- 
tion, and delay, the Concert of Europe has at 

last achieved the signature of a preliminary Treaty 
of Peace between Greece and the Porte; and the 
first impulse of the Greek nation and of some English 
Philhellenes is to exclaim that Greece could not 
possibly have fared worse, and might have fared a 
little better, if she had rejected the mediation of the 
Powers, and made a final and desperate stand against 
the invading hosts either on the shores of the Maliac 
Gulf or at some point between Thermopyle and 
Thebes. The text of the Treaty bristles with uncer- 
tainties, and all that can be predicted is that 
it will take a long time to clear Thessaly of 
the Turkish troops, and that they can come back 
again whenever the Sultan likes. The former 
frontier was not exactly favourable, but the frontier 
at present traced gives back to Turkey some half- 
dozen heights, of which the Greeks for a time made 
excellent use at the beginning of the late war, and 
Which effectually command the Thessalian plain. 
As if this were not enough, modifications to the 
further military advantage of Turkey may be 








made on the spot by the Delimitation Commission 
appointed to carry out details; but the Treaty dis- 
tinctly excludes any modification in favour of Greece. 
The capitulations are to be modified, of course 
in a sense favourable to the Porte. But the 
financial provisions are even more severe. The 
indemnity is four million pounds Turkish, to be 
exacted from a State already all but bankrupt. The 
total revenue of the Hellenic kingdom before the 
war was very little over three millions sterling 
annually. How much it may be next year, or how 
much of the nominal amount it will be possible to 
collect, we certainly shall not venture to guess. 
Apart from the new indemnity loan, the guaranteed 
loan (the interest on which will have to be met by 
England, France, and Russia in the last resort), the 
arrears of interest, and her floating debt, she owes 
the holders of the loan of 1880 and subsequent loans 
rather more than a million sterling annually. But at 
various times she has pledged the whole of her revenue 
as security for the service of these loans; and if the 
revenue falls off heavily next year, as if must, it 
is difficult to see that enough can be left—we do 
not say for the army and navy, but for the ordinary 
expenses of government. She is handed over to a 
council of agents of foreign financial houses, and her 
hereditary enemy and former master is presented 
with half a dozen advantageous positions at the top 
of her boundary wall. She was to lose no territory 
except such as was required for strategic purposes ; 
and she finds her richest province at the mercy of 
the Turks—or of whoever may succeed them by and 
by in Macedonia. Such is the mercy shown by the 
Concert of Europe to the nation which once upon a 
time was regarded, unjustly it is true, as Europe’s 
spoilt child! 

It is a lamentable result, and yet the only thing 
to be done is to make the best of it. Whatever 
Greece might have done last May in cutting Turkish 
communications and interfering with the Turkish 
advance beyond the Maliac Gulf—and subsequent 
information has shown that most of the hopes that 
her friends then entertained for her were baseless 
—she certainly cannot do anything in the way of 
ordinary warfare now; and we shall certainly not 
recommend the Greek people to relapse into Klephtic 
warfare and brigandage. It is a shortsighted 
policy, too, on the part of the Powers—at least 
those of Western Europe. The German Emperor, 
of course, has obtained a momentary diplomatic 
triumph, has shown the financiers of Germany— 
whose confidence was rather shaken by the Bourse 
law—that he can do something for them, has made 
an excellent opening for German capital in Turkey, 
and has secured the power of the Turk, if need be, 
to set against the power of the Slav. But Turkey, 
as somebody neatly said not long ago, “simply means 
the present Sultan as long as he lives’’; and the 
heir of the Turk in Europe is now the Slav. Those 
must be blind indeed who do not see the coming 
contest between Slav and German—heralded by the 
imminent conversion of Austria from a state ruled by 
Germans and Magyars into one dominated by Slavs 
with the aid of German Catholics. The Germans of 
the German Empire are alive to the danger, and are 
showing sympathy, as best they can, with their 
Austrian brethren. And yet the German Emperor, 
to gratify his spite against the Greeks and reassure 
his fiuanciers, throws away the chance of securing 
a permanent makeweight for the German race in 
order to get a temporary makeweight which must 
‘oon slip over into the opposite scale. For us and 
for France, the eventual loss is serious too. There 
is admirable stuff in the Greeks, though it has 
always been allowed to go to waste for want of 
organisation and honest government. Had England 
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and France even guaranteed the Indemnity Loan, 
they would have secured a friend, and a means of 
influencing that friend, that would have been well 
worth having when the scramble begins for the sick 
man’s inheritance. But our hands are tied by our 
position in Egypt, and France is tied by her alliance 
with Russia. 

Greece, however, in spite of her disasters, has 
plenty of vitality yet. We would gladly have seen, 
as English Liberals, some more effective help 
rendered her, even at the trifling cost of increasing 
our disfavour with the German Emperor and expos- 
ing us to a torrent of abuse from the Chauvinist 
Press of the Continent. But Lord Salisbury had 
not the power, or perhaps the nerve, to help, and so 
we have lost a chance. There is nothing to be done 
but to accept the situation, and hope that Greece will 
soon be freed from the invader. Her plight offers 
a magnificent opportunity for any multi-millionaire ; 
but millionaires are even more short-sighted than 
diplomatists, and that is saying much. With 
foreign control, after all, foreign capital may come 
in to develop the natural resources of the peninsula, 
never developed yet. Essentially, Greece is a country 
of small proprietors—the thriftiest class everywhere 
—and of keen traders, who make their money in a 
wider sphere and return to spend it at home—a 
country whose people are made to accumulate 
wealth. We can only recommend them to accept 
the situation, hard as it may be, to accumulate 
wealth once more, and to insure that their govern- 
ment shall be businesslike: to reflect on the short- 
sightedness of diplomatists, and—to wait till the 
Sultan dies. 








REGISTRATION. 


Wt two bye-elections pending and the regis- 
tration courts at work, we have an opportunity 
of noticing some of the eccentricities of our electoral 
system. At the elections in Barnsley and Denbigh- 
shire only those voters will be entitled to vote who 
were able to satisfy the revising barristers a year 
ago that they had been owners or occupiers of 
qualifying premises for a year previously. In all 
probability the new lists will be, or could easily be, 
revised before the elections, but not merely these 
elections, but all other parliamentary elections before 
the end of the calendar year will be fought on the 
old registers. For municipal purposes the new 
lists will come into force in November, but the 
old lists will be retained side by side with the 
new for Parliamentary purposes. This absurd 
anomaly has only been retained because, from 
the Tory point of view, a register of voters, like 
good wine, improves by keeping. It is absolutely 
indefensible on any ground of reason. But it would 
not be enough to remove this one anomaly. So long 
as we maintain the system of annual revisions, with 
a qualifying period covering a year from fixed date 
to fixed date, the process of getting on the register 
must be tedious. Sir Henry Fowler, in the Bill 
which he introduced into the last Parliament, and 
which the late Government ought to have pressed 
further, proposed, in addition to a shorier qualifying 
period, an intervening revision of a less thorough 
kind between the two revisions. There -ras a good 
deal of grumbling among local officials ubout the 
trouble and expense involved, and this may have 
helped to kill the Bill, but some such expedient is 
essential if a large proportion of the working men in 
towns are not to be intermittently disfranchised. 
In London especially, where the conditions of work 
in the building and other trades necessitate frequent 








changes of home, it is not too much to say that on} 
half the total number of working men are on the 
register. The average proportion of voters to popula. 
tion throughout the country is about one to five ; jp 
London as a whole it is about one to eight, ang 
in some East End constituencies, one to ten, 

Among the disfranchised are doubtless some of 
the middle classes, but working men are the worst 
sufferers. It may even be doubted whether, in 
London, Sir Henry Fowler’s reform would have gone 
far enough. Two systems have been adopted on the 
American continent which make registration much 
simpler. In most States of the Union the registra. 
tion is a special registration, and takes place im. 
mediately before the election, and the period of 
qualification is a period immediately before the 
registration. This system has also been adopted in 
Ontario. In British Columbia there is a more effective 
though perhaps more expensive system. The qualify. 
ing period is a length of time, but not any particular 
series of days from date to date. So soon as any 
person has been resident in the district for the quali- 
fying period he is provisionally placed on the 
register by the recording officer subject to objection 
before the County Court. The register is thus 
always in process of making. There is also an 
ingenious arrangement for transfer to a new register 
when the voter goes to reside in a new district. We 
mention the British Columbian example, not because 
we believe it could be adopted without alteration, 
but to show that there are several alternatives to an 
annual registration. 

But we are not aware that anything except an 
annual registration has been attempted in any 
country where the qualifications are nearly so various 
and complicated as in the United Kingdom. The 
fact is that it is now a difficult thing to find out and 
determine who are entitled to vote, and so long as 
the question to be determined is difficult, it cannot 
be determined without expense. It is sometimes 
supposed that by appointing officials on the Scotch 
system much of the expense of revision would be 
avoided, because the preliminary lists would be 
better made up. But though this would be a 
great improvement, it would only bring up a 
new set of difficulties. Unless the officials were 
very active, well paid, and subject to heavy penal- 
ties, they would often shirk their work. They 
must be men of high intelligence or they will make 
many bond fide mistakes. Such men are not readily 
obtained, and their salaries would become matter of 
complaint unless they also performed, as in Scotland, 
important duties in connection with the valuation. 
Nor, again, can it be safely assumed that the rate- 
collectors know everybody, especially in London. 
The Lord Chief Justice, when he was a politician, 
used to say that it should be as easy to get on the 
register as on the rate book. But the formula was 
a little too simple. What with the lodgers and the 
compounders, very many Londoners never pay rates 
directly. The lodgers are entirely unknown to the rate- 
collectors. They have to claim for themselves ; and in 
some constituencies, where the Liberal party is poor 
and disorganised, they do not trouble to put in claims. 
Thus we have the revising barrister at Woolwich 
noting with surprise that the number of lodgers on 
the register was annually decreasing. The only 
explanation forthcoming was that the Liberal party 
had no money. The compound householder has to 
be returned by his landlord and recorded by the 
overseer, but the collector is very apt to overlook 
persons from whom he has nothing to receive, a0 
the landlord is not always an enthusiast for the 
extension of the suffrage. Yet so long as the quali- 
fications are so difficult to determine it is hard 
tc punish either landlord or overseer for what 
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may have been an honest mistake. Thus, in our 
judgment no really satisfactory registration re- 
form is possible unless it is accompanied by 
a franchise reform. Parliament has hitherto 
proceeded on the principle of never disfranchising. 
It has therefore maintained many qualifications for 
which there is no substantial need. We venture to 
suggest that the time has come when the Liberal 
party, which has always been the pioneer of electoral 
reform, should make up its mind, after careful con- 
sideration of all the alternatives, to fight for a 
simpler and easier qualification. It is for the party 
to consider whether there is any real solution short 
of manhood suffrage, the system which prevails in 
Ontario and other British colonies, in the United 
States, and in most of the parliamentary countries of 
Europe. With manhood suffrage the problem of 
registration becomes comparatively easy. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the urgency of the 
question either from the party or the national point 
of view. The inefficiency of the present system 
leaves a large section of Englishmen without votes. 
The cost of registration is demoralising constitu- 
encies, and tending to induce even the most earnest 
political workers to prefer a rich candidate to an 
intelligent candidate, simply because the rich can- 
didate will bear the expense of securing votes for 
those who are entitled to them. Tories also feel the 
same difficulty—witness the choice of candidates at 
Romford and Walthamstow—though not to the 
same extent. We are not without hope that an 
energetic:,Liberal campaign for reform might secure 
a really democratic change whenever, if ever, the 
Government turn their hands to the question of 
Redistribution of Seats. 








INSURANCE. 





HE general depression in trade, annually co- 
incident with what is called “ the silly season,” 
extends largely to the insurance world, and from 
about the month of July to the threshold of winter a 
condition of dormancy is usually the prevalent charac- 
teristic of insurance affairs in town and country. 
Business is scanty and difficult to secure; people are 
either holiday-making or impoverished by the ex- 
penses of the vacation and temporarily deaf to the 
wiles of the few agents who slumber not, even in the 
autumn; and the energies of the executive officers 
are perforce confined to drafting circulars, compiling 
special leaflets, and generally making preparations 
for the winter campaign. 

Just lately the new Workmen's Compensation 
Act has been much discussed in insurance circles, 
and it is commonly believed that the coming into 
operation of this important measure will produce 
& very considerable effect upon insurance business 
throughout the country. It may be taken for 
granted that the employers who elect to bear the 
brunt of their liability under the Act entirely 
upon their own shoulders will be in a minority, 
and that there will be a heavy demand for the 
protection offered by insurance. Whether the 
existing companies already empowered to transact 
employers’ liability insurance will be adequate to 
cope with the increased need of the time remains 
to be seen; but, in any case, we may expect to see 
4 Crop of new companies arise, anxious to make hay 
while the sun shines in a field which has not 
admitted of very great activity in past years. 
Another question arises. Some of our well- 
established life and other insurance companies 
Which have never accepted the risks of employers’ 
liability have, nevertheless, power to do so 
according to the terms of their constitutions, 
and it is expected that the more progressive of these 
will welcome an opportunity of enlarging the sphere 
of their operations and making a bid for profitable 





business in a fresh channel. One energetic company 
—the Sun Life—has already decided to form a special 
department for the transaction of this kind of busi- 
ness, and information from various sources leads us 
to believe that this example will speedily be followed 
in other quarters. We see no reason at all why life 
offices should not extend their utility in this and 
other ways as the occasion arises. Taken on the 
whole, life assurance is one of the most progressive 
of business enterprises, and experience has shown 
that the institutions which adhere too persistently to 
the beaten track are the likeliest to be left behind in 
the race for power. The new Act will, at all events, 
provide a stimulus to activity, and it will be interest- 
ing to note what developments affecting insurance 
will arise in the course of its operation. 

The annual reports of the Life Association of 
Scotland have been notable for many years for the 
large figures announced in respect of new business 
acquired. For instance, in 1891 (a “bonus year”) 
the new policies issued totalled no less than 
£1,004,340 in sums assured, and this huge total fell 
only to a trifling extent during the succeeding four 
years. Last year, however, the new assurances 
granted were £832,073; and though this is a hand- 
some total, and quite as large a turnover as the Life 
Association need trouble about, the fact remains 
that it represents the smallest new business trans- 
acted by the Association for ten years. In view of 
last year being the conclusion of a quinquennial 
period, one might partly attribute this decline 
to the comparative lull which so often follows 
a declaration of bonus. Again, it will be remem- 
bered that at the time of the recent valuation 
the Life Association, finding its income from 
investments steadily falling and loth to relax its 
conservatism as regards the placing of its funds, 
decided to strengthen the reserve at any cost, and a 
large portion of the surplus was accordingly set 
aside to make the valuation equivalent to one on 
a basis of interest at 3 per cent., instead of 3} per 
cent. as formerly. This wise and timely act of the 
Association (but which foreshadowed a probable de- 
cline in the bonus) may have something to do with 
the temporary falling-off in the new business by 
checking intending insurers of the superficial, short- 
sighted class; but the matter, after all, is of little 
consequence. The Association will probably soon 
forge ahead again and, in the meantime, its gain in 
financial strength is ample compensation for a passing 
diminution of trade. 

As to the report for 1896, it appears to be favour- 
able at all points. The funds, now amounting to 
£1,748,969, were increased during the year by 
£152,367, and the revenue from premiums and 
interest (exclusive of the purchase money of an- 
nuities) was increased by £16,463, bringing up the 
total to £571,231. Then in regard to mortality 
experience—always a weighty consideration—the 
Association is able to give an excellent account, 
the actual claims amounting to only about 87 per 
cent. of the actuarial expectation. The Association 
had an equally favourable experience in the previous 
year, but with that exception this is the lowest death- 
rate reported since the year 1887. We are told that 
the expenses incurred were fully £2,000 less than 
in the previous year, which is distinctly satisfactory, 
especially as we presume the valuation expenses were 
debited to the 1896 accounts. It should be noted also 
that the reduction effected puts the ratio of expenses 
to the premium income—normally about 15 per cent. 
—at the lowest point touched for many years past. 
The allocation of bonus to the policy-holders under 
the class in which the valuation is made annually re- 
sulted in fairly substantial returns, though they show, 
as was expected, a slight fall from previous figures. 
Under the circumstances the members affected will 
hardly grumble at that; and we note that the gratifi- 
cation of the shareholders is secured by the declara- 
tion of a dividend of £1 6s. 3d. per share on the share 
capital of £87,500—this being the same rate as that 
declared last year. 
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FINANCE. 





HE warning given by the United States to Spain 
has exeriei a depressing influence upon the 
Stock Markets at home and abroad. Whatever may 
be the outcome, the financial condition of Spain is 
desperate, and the fear is strong that Spain will be 
unable to continue the payment of interest upon her 
debt. She cannot borrow abroad; and her Govern- 
ment has borrowed so much from the Bank of Spain 
that the notes of that institution have increased out 
of proportion to the wealth of the country, and the 
notes, therefore, are at a heavy discount. The 
bankruptcy of Spain would have a very serious effect 
upon the Paris Bourse, for French investments in 
Spain are estimated at from four to five milliards. If 
the French market were to be depressed, that would 
react upon every other great centre of business, 
Naturally, therefore, French investors are selling 
securities, and this week there has been a general 
decline, more especially in the South African mining 
department. The decline in the South African 
mining department is helped by the dissatisfaction 
felt at the long delay in granting the concessions 
recommended by the Industrial Commission. In New 
York there bas been a sharp set-back. Speculation 
has been going much too rapidly, and the banks at last 
found it necessary to call upon some of the leading 
operators to repay a portion of the loans made to 
them. That caused an alarm, and immense selling 
took place; but there has been a great recovery 
since, the large financial houses having come to the 
assistance of the market. There is no question, of 
course, that the country is prosperous because of its 
excellent crops and the high prices at which they 
are being sold; but, at the same time, speculation 
has become reckless, there is a prospect of war 
respecting Cuba, and, furthermore, the discussion 
of the currency is certain to begin in December. 
The letter addressed by the Governor of the Bank 
of England to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will probably make it more difficult than ever 
to carry any reasonable reform through Congress. 
The letter in itself means little, but the Silverites 
in the United States are likely to think that a 
little more pressure may induce the British Govern- 
ment to do something more. The check given to 
speculation has induced some of the banks to im- 
port gold. £315,000, partly in United States coin 
and partly in bar gold, was withdrawn from the 
Bank of England on Wednesday for New York. The 
measure may benefit the New York market for a 
while, but it is calculated to disturb the London 
Money Market, so that the influence in the long run 
is more likely to be adverse than advantageous. 
The influence of all these circumstances is an indis- 
position on the part of the leading operators every- 
where to incur new risks, and at home the general 
public is not only not speculating, but is not even 
investing on a considerable scale. Yet the state of 
trade throughout the country is good, as the railway 
traffics abundantly prove, although, unfortunately, 
the distressing state of India and the Dingley Tariff 
have brought about « great depression in the cotton 
industry. 

In consequence of the withdrawal of gold for 
New York, as stated above, the Directors of the 
Bank of England on Thursday raised their rate of 
discount from 2 per cent to 2) per cent., apparently 
fearing that they would not be able to carry the 
outside market with them if they put the rate up 
at once to 3 percent. It is to be hoped that they 
will not content themselves with merely changing 
their rate, but will take steps to lessen the supply 
in the open market. Otherwise the action taken will 
not have very much effect. Of course, if other 
withdrawals for the United States follow, rates must 
rise sharply in the open market, and the Bank of 
England will have to advance its rate to 3 per cent., 
and possibly higher. Besides, the Directors of the 
Bank of England have to bear in mind that gold may 
go to other countries, especially to Japan and Russia. 








The sharp recovery in the price of silver to over 
27d. per ounce was largely due to speculation jn 
India. Many of the wealthier natives interpreteg 
the telegraphed account of the letter sent by the 
Governor of the Bank of England to the Chancelloy 
of the Exchequer to mean that the Bank of England 
was about to buy a large amount of silver and the 
Indian Government intended to reopen the Indian 
Mints without delay. Therefore, they bought silver 
on a very large scale. Gradually they have come to 
understand the matter better, their purchases have 
stopped, and once more the market is becoming weak, 
There has also been some, but only a trifling, decline 
in the value of the rupee. It is possible that the 
exchange may be maintained as long as the India 
Council is unable to sell its drafts, but there is 
almost certain to be a drop when the sales are 
resumed. Meanwhile, the Indian Money Market is 
becoming tight. The expenditure of the Govern. 
ment is happily declining on the relief works, and 
soon will cease altogether; but, on the other hand, 
the war operations on the frontier are costing a 
great deal of money, and the money has to be paid 
out in actual coin. The treasuries, therefore, are 
unusually empty, and during the next month or so 
payments on account of the loans to the extent of 
three crores will have to be made by the outside 
market to theGovernment. Therefore, it is expected 
that the rise in rates in October in India will be very 
considerable. 

At a meeting of the Clearing House Banks it was 
agreed to draw up a letter strongly condemning any 
measure in any way interfering with our present 
currency system, and to send copies to the Govern- 
ment and the Governor of the Bank of Engiand. 

A provisional agreement has been entered into 
by the London and Midland Bank, Limited, and the 
North Western Bank, Limited, for the amalgama- 
tion of the two institutions from the 20th of June 
last. 








A SWEDISH JUBILEE. 





JE suppose that, if analogy has any part in 
\ the making of uncomfortable phrases, the 
term ‘Silver Jubilee” is the proper expression for 
the anniversary which the people of Sweden cele- 
brated last week. The five-and-twenty years which 
have elapsed since King Oscar II. ascended the 
throne have been years of steadily increasing pros- 
perity in his kingdom. Peace has reigned and 
commerce flourished. The King, himself a naval 
officer, has worked at the expansion of the mer- 
cantile navy, and has developed the liberal and 
vigorous commercial policy which his immediate 
predecessors adopted. As a statesman, he has main- 
tained with dignity and judgment cordial relations 
with his European neighbours, and his French 
traditions have not prevented him from entertain- 
ing a warm friendship for a German Emperor. As 
a man, he has enjoyed to the full the popularity 
and good fortune which in his family have become 
traditions. As a poet and linguist, he has made 
some of the treasures of the literature of Europe 
familiar by his translations to his people in their 
mother tongue. Apart, moreover, from King Oscars 
personal qualifications, a certain interest and romance 
attaches to the dynasty which he represents. In its 
origin at least, it is the only democratic dynasty 
in Europe. It is the last relic of the Napoleonic 
system, and in many ways the most remarkable 
legacy of the French Revolution. “Charles XIII. 
has just died,” wrote Barras, in the spiteful ob- 
security of his latter years, “and his adopted son, 
the Béarnais soldier, has ascended the throne. 

do not mind his staying there. It affords a rather 
interesting spectacle for those who are content to 
remain of the people, and who look at things 
from the stalls, to see a highly intelligent rope 
dancer do his performance in mid-air with a certain 
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amount of agility. In the eyes of a _ philoso- 
phic observer, this potentate is a mere juggler”— 
presumably because he had climbed higher than 
Barras ever had the courage or the ability to do. 
Bernadotte has had many critics and detractors, but 
there must have been some elements of greatness in 
the man. No doubt he was astonishingly fortunate 
jn an age of astonishing romances. No doubt he 
owed something to the mighty leader whom he dis- 
trusted, followed, and helped in a half-hearted way 
to overthrow. No doubt he owed still more to the 
fortunate marriage which linked him with the 
Bonaparte connection—the marriage which the 
gallant young soldier of the Republic, son to the 
lawyer of Pau, contracted with the beautiful 
daughter of the wealthy merchant of Marseilles, 
whom, it is said, Napoleon wooed in vain. At one 
moment, just before Brumaire, Bernadotte was 
Napoleon’s most formidable rival, and might, had he 
known his own mind, have turned the scale against 
the usurper. At another moment, when Napoleon 
had fallen, Bernadotte, there is reason to suppose, 
dreamed of being King of France. There must 
have been something winning in a soldier who could 
so treat the people whom he had defeated as to lead 
them to offer him a crown. There must have been 
something of the statesman in a ruler who, coming 
to his adopted country as a stranger and a parvenu, 
yet founded one of the most popular dynasties of 
modern times. When one remembers that the 
present King of Sweden is not only Bernadotte’s 
grandson, but the Empress Josephine’s great-grand- 
son too, one realises how many interesting traditions 
centre round his family and throne. 

Sweden, however, has always been a country of 
romance. Almost the youngest of the Europ3an 
States—for before the House of Vasa, in the sixteenth 
century, threw off the Danish yoke, the Swedes had 
had practically no history as a nation—she has yet 
played a very conspicuous part. For a time she was 
the first military State in Europe. She saved the 
Reformation. She broke the Hapsburg power. For 
a hundred years her extraordinary exploits excited 
the alarm and admiration of the world. Fora long 
time the dream of a great Swedish Empire, embracing 
all the Baltic shores, holding in subordination Russia 
and Poland, and protecting under its zegis the North 
German States, seemed to be very near realisation, 
and Sweden, not Russia, or Prussia, or Poland, seemed 
to hold in her hands the future of the North. But the 
narrow Scandinavian peninsula had not the resources 
to form the basis of a mighty power; and after the 
death of the famous “ Madman of the North,” the 
House of Vasa had not the genius to retain the 
splendid position which it had won. Even within 
the Scandinavian peninsula Sweden’s security has 
not always been absolutely assured. Nature, in- 
deed, would seem to have intended that Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark should form one State, and 
conquerors and statesmen among all three peoples 
have at different times entertained and adopted the 
idea. But though Norway, ever since the fourteenth 
century, has been an appanage of one or other of 
her neighbours, the three countries have never been 
united except for one period of little over a hundred 
years. We cannot expect, nor under present cir- 
cumstances can we hope, that the recent marriage 
between a Swedish prince and a Danish princess 
will bring about this union; but that alliance is at 
least a welcome evidence of the friendship which 
binds the Scandinavian nations together. Happily, 
there is every reason why that friendship should 
continue and the three States prosper side by side. 

One problem, however, Sweden has to settle 
before her prosperity is complete—the difficult 
problem of her relations with Norway. Ever since 
Norway was handed over by Denmark in the treaty 
which Bernadotte negotiated in 1814, and was 
accepted by Sweden as a sort of compensation for 
the loss of Finland, there has been friction between 
the two Northern States. That the people of Norway 
should cherish their national sentiment is natural 








enough. They have never forgotten the splendid 
days when they sent forth their sons to colonise 
Europe, when Norwegian kings ruled in Denmark 
and in Sweden, plundered England and Ireland, and 
threatened to absorb Scotland in their realm. They 
struggled long against Danish dominion. When 
surrendered by Denmark, they made a brief but 
hopeless effort to maintain a sovereign of their own. 
When they finally submitted to the King of Sweden, 
they secured from him a solemn declaration that 
Norway should be thenceforward, in spite of the 
union with Sweden, a “ free, independent, indivisible, 
and inalienable State.” This national spirit is not 
likely to diminish in an age when Norwegian litera- 
ture and the Norwegian language are beginning to 
be known and studied far and wide. Probably all 
that is needed to satisfy it is a certain amount of 
conciliatoriness and tact. These qualities, unfortu- 
nately, since the union have not always been forth- 
coming on the Swedish side, and the result has been 
an increasing feeling of friction and of discontent. 
Norway, with her Home Rule proclivities, has been 
sometimes compared with Ireland. A truer com- 
parison, perhaps, to the relations between Sweden 
and her neighbour would be found in the relations 
between England and Scotland two hundred years 
ago. In both cases we should find a poor, mountain- 
ous, and sparsely-populated country linked, by 
political compact rather than by conquest, with a 
nation superior to herself in power and wealth. 
In both cases we should find, upon the weaker 
side, strong national sentimant, a proud, hard-work- 
ing, frugal peasantry, a sensitive and aggressive in- 
dependence. Norway, happily, has been spared the 
sufferings which Scotland had to bear—the insults to 
her religion and the direct checks to her trade. On 
the other hand, she needs, as Scotland needed, the 
increase of material resources, which only a con- 
nection with some more advanced and prosperous 
community will ensure. Her energy in developing 
a carrying trade has done much for her welfare ; 
but, in these days of Protection and keen State- 
subsidised competition among the mercantile fleets 
of Continental nations, it will not do to rely upon 
the carrying trade—even supplemented as a source 
of wealth by her growing tourist industry—without 
some more efficient aid than a Swedish consular 
service can give. A little political discretion and a 
frank recognition by the Swedish sovereigns of the 
national sentiment and privileges which the Nor- 
wegians are determined to uphold, should be sufficient 
to terminate the friction which exists. As such a 
policy involves in Norway no constitutional recon- 
struction or material change, it ought not to be 
beyond the power of the present dynasty to 
efface Norwegian discontent. Their success in this 
endeavour will be the test by which their claims to 
statesmanship will finally be tried. We hope that 
when King Oscar’s successor celebrates his Jubilee 
the people of Norway will be as loud and as sincere 
in their congratulations as the people of Sweden 
have shown themselves to-day. 








AN ELECTION REMINISCENCE, AND A 
SUGGESTION. 





T may seem rather a belated undertaking to 
I attempt at this distance of time anything in 
the way of recollections, remembrances, or reminis- 
cences of the disastrous election of 1895. But the 
very fact that we are far enough away from that 
event to view it calmly, and far enough away, in 
all probability, from the next appeal to the country 
to give us ample time for preparation, may render 
a few remarks opportune. My purpose is to give 
two or three impressions which I, a Nonconformist 
minister, gathered while acting as “sub” or 
“deputy” election agent in a typical agricultural 
constituency. I shall be able to speak with the more 
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freedom if I do not mention my name, or the name 
of the division in question. 

The first thing I learnt was this—that it is quite 
useless—sad as may seem the statement in the 
impoverished state of our party’s exchequer—to 
fight a rural constituency “on the cheap,” if I may 
be forgiven a slang expression. Our candidate, and 
a more satisfactory one. could not be desired, acted 
as his own agent. This arrangement did not, and I 
think cannot, answer satisfactorily. I was deputy 
election agent for two polling districts, containing 
eight parishes, the whole comprising a very con- 
siderable area, and I was authorised to spend five 
pounds for the purposes of the contest. I need not 
say that this amount proved most inadequate ; and 
none were surprised when the total election expenses 
did not nearly approach the allowed maximum. We, 
as a party, stand for purity of election, but purity 
must not degenerate into parsimony. Another lesson 
taught me by events was the old one of the close 
alliance, at election times, between the publican and 
the parson, between beer and Bible. I had rather 
an amusing illustration of this. I wrote to a “ re- 
moval,” under the impression that he was a horse 
of the right colour, but it afterwards transpired that 
he was a Tory publican. In due course I heard from 
him in these terms :— 

“Thanking you for your very courteous letter, I am only 
too happy to say that I am a good old Tory, therefore could 
not conscientiously vote for In wy opinion the Dis- 
establishment and Disendowment Bill is the meanest thing that 
the Radical party could have brought into the House. As you 
know, even your own chapel is endowed.” 


Not Sir William Harcourt’s Direct Veto Bill is the 
acme of meanness, but the Welsh Suspensory Bill, 
according to our publican friend. Doubtless a Con- 
servative parson would have informed me that the 
Veto Bill was the most iniquitous attempt at legisla- 
tion ever conceived. 

The third point impressed upon me was this— 
the urgent need there is for some reform in the 
personation agent system. In a rural district, in 
nine cases out of ten, the Unionist party will be 
able to secure a person of much greater influence 
than we can as the agent in question. It is all very 
well to tell the “ illiterate’ labourer that the agents 
are sworn to secrecy; but you cannot get him to 
believe that in his small community, where every- 
body knows everybody, his master may not hear 
how he has voted. To remedy this fear of intimida- 
tion—which is very real, as I can prove—I would 
suggest for the consideration of Liberal politicians 
the desirability of two changes. First, that after 
the “illiterate” voter has been identified, the 
personation agents should withdraw. They are 
personation agents; and when the question of 
identity has been settled their duty ought to be 
atanend. Then when the voter is alone with the 
presiding officer let him state his intentions, and 
the paper be marked. The second alteration would 
be that arrangements should be made for the pre- 
siding officer to be a stranger to the immediate 
neighbourhood, This would doubly secure that all 
fear would be removed from Hodge's mind as to an 
account of the transaction reaching his master’s 
ears. When the officer is a resident, the chances 
are that in several ways in a small population his 
life and the life of the voter’s employer are inter- 
twined, and there is just the doubt. This second 
change would also secure, more especially in local 
elections, that there would be no temptation to 
the presiding officer when filling up the ballot paper 
to make a mistake, and to put the X against the 
wrong name, because of any local prejudices or pre- 
ferences he might feel. Under the present system, 
when the official named is Mr. A.’s dear friend, and 
when the Tory personation agent is closely associ- 
ated in business with Mr. A., is it not possible that 
Mr. A.’s employee is rather dubious about voting 
against his master’s wishes? I have said I can 
prove that this fear of intimidation is very real, 
and I can. More than one cr two men living 











—— 


in the parish where I reside are universally re. 
garded as Liberals, but they are illiterates, of 
course, on the prepared voting lists provided for 
the personation agents they are marked according 
to their politics, and they are good but simple 
fellows. After the poll is closed, one of these agents 
happens to take a little drink, which unlooses his 
tongue, and it transpires that every one of these 
Liberal illiterates had voted “ Unionist” when it came 
to the decisive moment! If but three were thus 
influenced in every parish, the aggregate number of 
votes concerned is enough to decide the issue in 
many rural constituencies. It is very fine to talk of 
enlightenment and progress, about this being the 
end of the nineteenth century, about the dignity of 
manhood and the rights of citizenship, but men are 
paid off in country districts still for holding Libera} 
sentiments, and one can hardly wonder at the 
labourer with ten shillings a week and a large family 
being rather fearful. To my mind, the simple plan 
I have proposed must entirely remove the fear. If 
the voter who is blind, or who cannot read and 
write, is to be allowed to exercise his franchise, let 
him do so without any possible risk to himself. That 
he is weak or ignorant is precisely a special reason 
why he should be protected. 

My fourth and final word refers to an evil which 
exists, and for which I am bound to say I see no 
remedy except the strengthening of the Corrupt 
Practices Act. Let me put the truth in this form. 
We lost our election by a few hundred votes. Now 
I feel absolutely certain that if the voting in the 
contest could have suddenly been antedated two 
or three days, we should have easily won. Up to 
the time mentioned before the polling day our 
organisation was much forwarder than our oppo- 
nent’s, and our canvass books revealed a majority; 
but in these last few hours, when counteraction was 
impossible, the screw was put on in every conceivable 
way. As to my district, the trap which I had been 
using during the contest, and on which I was 
depending to carry me to and fro between my two 
polling stations, situated six miles apart, myste- 
riously broke down on the morning of the election. 
No other could I obtain, and I had to walk in the 
broiling July sun. The man from whom I hired the 
vehicle was one of the illiterates to whom I have 
referred, and in those last hours all the advantage 
we had previously gained was lost, and at the 
declaration of the poll we found we had not quite 
reached the level of 1892. We cannot, and we 
glory in the fact, vie with the Tory party in these 
tactics, but certain it is that there will have to be 
alterations in the law if Parliamentary elections are 
to be true expressions of the national feeling; and 
if by these brief observations the writer has to the 
minutest extent helped that most desirable consum- 
mation, he will be amply repaid. A.G.P. 








ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS. 





7 EAR by year, when the Englishman goes abroad, 
he accumulates a larger stock of material for 

self - satisfaction. He finds that Protection and 
Militarism are making the necessaries of life more 
expensive on the continent than at home, and that 
if people live cheaper it is only because they live 
worse. He discovers worse railways than the 
Chatham and Dover, and no vehicle equal to the 


London hansom. But there is one element of 


civilisation in which the foreigner has acquired 
an almost unaccountable superiority. He uses 
electricity more than we do. In no other country 
which has attained anything like the same civil- 
isation is the telephone so dear, so inefficient, 
and consequently so little used as in England. 
Electric light is much more common in Switzerland, 
in Belgium, in Germany, and even in France, than 
itis here. And electric traction, which in England 
is still a rarity, is a matter of course all over Europe. 
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The traveller lands at Ostend, and finds an electric 
line along the sand dunes to Middlekirke, doing the 
six or seven kilometres in twenty minutes, and giving 
a quarter-of-an-hour service through the greater part 
of the day. He wonders why Hastings, St. Leonards, 
and Bexhill, with double or treble the population, and 
a winter as well as a summer season, have no similar 
open-air locomotion, and why it takes so much 
longer to get from Brighton to its western suburbs. 
He passes from Ostend to Brussels, and finds a tram- 
way service which for speed, smoothness, and noise- 
lessness excels that in any of the principal English 
cities. He goes on to Basle, and sees an old town 
with narrow streets intersected by electric tramways. 
It may be that in this case the thing has been carried 
alittle too far. There is a good deal of bell-ringing, 
and there have been some accidents. But the 
traveller notes the beautiful cleanliness of the 
streets, and wonders whether it is not partly due 
to the comparative rarity of the horse. Wherever 
he goes in Switzerland he finds the electric tram- 
way, in one case taking passengers up a mountain 
twice as high as Snowdon. If he were to wander 
further off to Buda-Pesth, and even to the obscurity 
of provincial Russia, he would find a system of street 
railways with which we have nothing to compare. 

The electric tramway has many points of su- 
periority over every other cheap means of street 
locomotion. It is perfectly cleanly and, so far as the 
movement of the vehicles is concerned, almost noise- 
less. A pace can be attained which the horse-tram 
could never attempt, and the excellence of the 
brakes is making this pace less and less a source 
of danger. The equipment is necessarily some- 
what expensive, but the expense is soon recouped 
by the economy in the cost of working. The 
horse tram is little better than the omnibus— 
scarcely as good as a good omnibus on a good 
road—while the electric tram is nearly as quick as a 
suburban railway, and much more convenient and 
pleasant, inasmuch as there are more stopping- 
places and no smoke. Hills are no obstacle. We 
pride ourselves on our kindness to animals; but it 
is a cruel sight to see omnibus horses struggling up 
Waterloo Place on a slippery day, not to speak of 
the poor creatures who have to climb to Hampstead 
and other dizzy eminences. A steam tram up a hill 
is not cruel, but it is slow and generally smoky. The 
force for the electric tram being supplied from a 
generating station, where there are not the same 
limits of space as in a locomotive engine, there need 
be no slackening or puffing going up a hill. Why is 
it that, with all these advantages, electric traction 
has been so little used in England? We are never 
surprised at being beaten by America, for the 
United States is the home of electrical invention ; 
but it is strange that in a matter which so inti- 
mately affects the happiness of the mass of the 
people England has lagged behind European 
countries, 

It is generally believed that the slowness of 
progress in electric lighting was largely due to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Act, passed when he was the Radical 
President of the Board of Trade. The terms offered 
to promoters were too severe to attract capital 
to what was at first necessarily a speculative under- 
taking. Latterly the great improvements in gas- 
lighting have probably had a greater effect, and gas 
is, of course, cheaper in England than in countries 
where coal is dearer. The inefficiency of the tele- 
phone service has been attributed to the mono- 
poly which, with the aid of the Post Office, the 
National Telephone Company has been allowed 
to acquire. Probably the slow advance of electric 
traction is due partly to political and partly to 
other causes. There is no country in which it is so 
difficult to obtain what the Americans call “ fran- 
chises” as in England. A tramway may be con- 
structed under provisional order confirmed by Act 
of Parliament; but if it was necessary to take 
land compulsorily to widen a road for the purpose 
of the tramway, or to “cut a corner,” application 





for a special private Act was required until 
the passing of the Light Railways Act. The 
purchase clause in the Act of 1870, excellent as 
it was in many ways, tended of recent years to 
prevent tramway extension and improvement. The 
American towns have given franchises too easily, 
and have allowed companies in some cases to 
secure profits which might have gone to the munici- 
pality; but the freedom of construction has 
encouraged new experiments, and has resulted in a 
much more efficient service. In England municipal 
rights have been protected, but there has not been 
the progress which is one of the incidents of indivi- 
dualism. Even when the tramways have been taken 
over by the Corporation—as in Glasgow—the natural 
reluctance to try experiments at the expense of the 
ratepayers has retarded change. But this is not a 
complete explanation. There is undoubtedly a general 
prejudice among our upper middle classes against elec- 
tric tramways, especially when operated by overhead 
wires—in most instances the only practicable way. 
We are accustomed to lamp-posts and to other 
monstrosities, but we object to more black lines on 
our grey sky. We have carried our love of conceal- 
ment so far that our streets are honeycombed with 
cables, and are therefore usually being broken up by 
Italian immigrants to enable the cables to be re- 
paired. The first electrical tramways constructed in 
England were really authorised by accident. The 
Order had allowed them to be worked by “steam or 
other mechanical power,” before such a thing as a 
trolly car was known. This was interpreted to 
include overhead wires when the trolly cars were 
invented, and thus the companies got powers which 
neither Parliament nor the corporations intended. 
It is idle to deny that in some of the more crowded 
thoroughfares the objection to overhead wires 
is well founded. Even New York and Chicago 
had to draw the line somewhere. Railways 
in tunnels, such as the City and South London 
and the Central Railway now in course of con- 
struction, are in those cases obviously better. But 
in the suburbs the case is entirely different. Cabs 
are scarce there and "buses slow, and the roads are 
not overcrowded. There is no reason why narrow- 
gauge electrical tramways should not spread far and 
wide as feeders to the railways. One of the most 
curious features in the growth of London is the 
number of gaps in the outer circle. Districts which 
are ready to receive workers now huddled in 
the central regions remain unoccupied on account of 
the lack of communication. It will generally be 
found that such places lie between two main lines. 
It would cost millions to build a new direct line of 
railway between the two. It would cost a vast sum 
even to build a branch line, on which, when con- 
structed, the service would necessarily be very 
occasional. The hilly places, which would be the 
best for residence, are also the most expensive to 
reach. These are the very places for electrical 
tramways, extending at small cost the area of 
convenient residence, and thus lowering rents in 
the centre and improving the health of the masses. 
It ought to be better understood that under the 
Light Railways Act, passed by the present Govern- 
ment on a model framed by Mr. Bryce, such 
tramways can be authorised without application 
to Parliament, and with little more legal expense 
than would be involved in a similar application in 
most other countries. Possibly in a few years we 
may begin to make up for lost time. Dublin is 
about to set English towns a good example. An 
experimental line in a southern suburb has been so 
successful that the company was able last session to 
obtain without opposition power to electrically 
equip its whole system of fifty miles, and the work 
will be done so soon as the necessary apparatus 
arrives from America. The long start which the 
Americans have had gives them a _ practical 
monopoly in electric engineering, and this is not 
the least aggravating result of our insular con- 
servatism. 
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THE PHEASANT. 





IX centuries ago a pheasant could be bought for 
fourpence, to-day it costs about half a crown; 
but there is really nothing wonderful in this dis- 
parity of price when compared with other articles 
of diet. The strange part in the bird’s commercial 
value is that after a small arsenal of powder and 
shot and heaps of energy have been expended upon 
its capture, it is worth only about a seventh as much 
as when strutting about beneath the brown bracken 
of its native spinney. This difference is accounted for 
by the fact that each preserve-reared pheasant costs 
its owner, it is said, a pound before it comes within 
range of his gun. The methods, too, of encompass- 
ing the bird's destruction have changed consider- 
ably. At the end of the sixteenth century it was 
captured by the bold Goshawk. A little later an 
old writer informs us that, “like all others of the 
poultry kind, these birds have no great sagacity, 
and suffer themselves to be easily taken.’ And he 
further remarks in reference to the habits of the 
males: “ They generally make a flapping noise when 
they are with the females, and this often apprises 
the sportsman of their retreats. At other times he 
tracts them in the snow, and frequently takes them 
in springy. But of all birds they are shot most 
easily, as they always make a whirring noise when 
they rise, by which they alarm the gunner, and 
being a large mark and flying very slow, there is 
scarcely any missing them.’ The delightful naiveté 
of the conclusion of this sentence makes it very 
evident that the writer never tried it; and we 
may not inaptly quote his own comment upon 
the account of pheasants eating each other by a 
still older writer. “Such is the language of books!” 
To-day the sportsman stands outside a wood or 
copse with two breechloaders and a man whose 
business it is to recharge them and hand them to 
his master in quick succession, and waits for a 
small army of beaters to drive them over his head. 
Many of the birds forming the big bags we read 
about in the daily papers find their way to the 
poulterers’ shops and to hospitals and similar 
institutions. A strange notion exists in the minds 
of many people who love not either our blue- 
blooded aristocracy or purse-proud plutocracy that 
they bury all the game they cannot eat themselves 
or give to their friends. 

About the end of the last century the Chinese 
Ring-Necked Pheasant was introduced, and, although 
smaller than the species established in this country, 
yet from the superior prowess of the males as fighters 
and the more attractive appearance of their plumage 
they soon hybridised the whole stock. Male 
pheasants are particularly pugnacious in the spring, 
and the writer has known them come day after day 
from an adjoining wood to fight the Chanticleers in 
a farmyard hard by, and in one case even attack a 
servant girl. In their original home by the shores 
of the Caspian Sea the birds are monogamous, but 
in this ccuatry their half-domesticated condition 
and the necessities of keeping a large number within 
a given area have destroyed their morality, and 
they are polygamous. They are birds of somewhat 
loose character altogether, and will lay in each 
other’s nests, in those of partridges, domestic fowls, 
or tame ducks, and have been known to interbreed 
with Bleck Grouse, Common fowls, and Guinea 
fowls. When frightened off her nest a pheasant 
generally deserts her eggs. During the period of 
incubation the natural scent thrown off the bird’s 
body is suppressed and carried away by the ali- 
mentary canal, thus affording a great amount of 
very valuable protection at a most critical period 
of the bird’s history. Just now, when the Board of 
Agriculture is taking so much interest in its en- 
deavours to disseminate a more or less doubtful 
knowledge of the food of certain British birds 
friendly to the farmer, it may be worth while to 
mention that as many as 1,200 wire-worms have 
been found in the crop of one pheasant, and 440 








grubs of the crane fly in that of another. Their 
food in a general way consists of grain, seeds 
green leaves, and insects; they also eat roots and 
acorns, and a few years back the writer examined 
the crop of a perfectly wild bird killed in the 
Hebrides about Christmas-time and found it ful] of 
hazel nuts, the kernels of which were quite fresh 
Young pheasants feed upon insects, ants, and their 
eggs, and are subject to a peculiar disease called 
“ gapes,” which is caused by a parasite in the throat, 
The writer has watched birds more than half grown 
gasp for breath and suddenly drop dead and roll 
into a ditch from the effects of this most fell of 
all the diseases that the game preserver has to 
contend with. 

Although the bird can and does support itself in 
an absolutely wild state in this country, its numbers 
in such a condition are so small as to be unworthy 
of the attention of the modern big-bag-gunner ; 
therefore, the woods of great game-preserving estates 
are carefully searched by the keepers in the spring 
for eggs, and all those they find are placed beneath 
domestic fowls, which are recruited by a man who 
scours the country with a horse and trap in search 
of them, and often pays the hen-wife a high price for 
their services. Some owners of estates buy eggs 
every spring, but the practice is considered repre- 
hensible by many sportsmen, as it leads to a lot of 
egg-stealing by men who enter woods under the pre- 
tence of gathering primroses. That the squire should 
lose his cherished property upon such a splendid 
excuse seems something like the irony of fate, 
Many pheasant preservers do not commence to shoot 
the birds until about Christmas-time, and their 
keepers experience a great deal of trouble in prevent- 
ing them from straying. They are fed in the woods 
about four o’clock every afternoon, and come to the 
watcher’s whistle from long distances and all quarters 
in a great hurry to partake of their share of maize. 

Pheasants are poached in many ingenious ways 
by men who know something of woodcraft, such as 
snaring them during moonlight nights as they sit on 
their perches (which they take to regularly after 
moulting) with a piece of copper wire attached to a 
long, light pole; feeding them on the outskirts of a 
preserve, and then indulging inasly shot. This can be 
done nowadays, when so many farmers shoot rabbits, 
without attracting any special attention. The 
cupidity of gangs of town-bred desperadoes is often 
excited by some well-stocked wood, and it is raided 
on a moonlight night, when the forms of the birds 
can be seen plainly in silhouette against the clear 
sky as they sit on the branches. R. Kk. 








CYCLOMANTIA. 

HERE is some uncanny spirit in the bicycle 
which, in primitive times, would have been 
attributed to witchcraft. How else can we account 
for the sinister fascination which tempts inexperi- 
enced cyclists down the steepest hill, and into the 
thick of the London traffic? The daily calendar of 
accidents has created a new obituary department in 
the newspapers. “Death by the Wheel” is the 
cheerful heading which greets the nervous reader, 
who wonders whether he will find the name 
of a friend in the list of killed or wounded. 
There is no consolation in the opinions of ex- 
perts. They take refuge commonly in the formula 
that the victims are novices who face perils which 
the initiated carefully avoid. Does no expert ever 
hazard the treacherous surface of the muddy wood 
pavement? On this the most skilful rider cannot 
be safeguarded against the fatal “ side-slip.” Do 
we not see skilful riders running this risk every wet 
day? What is the use of preaching caution to the 
novice when his hardihood is inflamed by such an 
example ? It would be no arbitrary interference 
with the liberty of the subject if certain thorough- 
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fares in London were closed to cyclists—partly for 
their own sake, and partly to relieve the nervous 
tension of drivers in the most crowded streets, 
who are harassed by flibbertigibbets (often in 

tticoats) scurrying madly on bicycles into the 
tightest places. Apparently nothing will teach the 
cyclist that to descend a steep hill without absolute 
control of the pedals is a form of madness. The 
expert tells us with pride how, when cycling in 
Ceylon, he came suddenly on a rapid descent near 
the brink of a precipice, narrowly escaped collision 
with a companion, which would have meant instant 
destruction for both, and missed death by a much 
larger proportion of luck than of management. 
There is no kind of sport in which such indifference 
to elementary prudence is constantly shown. If the 
amateur hunter were to accustom himself to danger 
by trailing his gun muzzle upwards, he would not be 
a whit more foolhardy than a great many cyclists. 

Some crazes are mitigated, if not cured, by 
ridicule, but in the present case this specific is 
powerless, Satire is wasted on the New York lady 
who lately achieved a “ record” of three hundred 
miles. One of her competitors, another Amazon, 
fell in the race, and was run over by Mrs. Hattie 
White without compunction. “I simply wanted 
to recover my lost ground,” said this inexorable 
champion. “The excitement of the run takes all 
sentiment out of the question.” “Three men also 
ran over me,” said the victim, “and nobody stopped 
to ask me if I was hurt. Two or three laughed at 
me. I was bound I wouldn’t give up, so I got on 
my wheel, though I felt as if I had been flayed 
alive, and scorched after the crowd.” There was so 
little sentiment in Mrs. Hattie White, that even 
when her husband broke his chain she was not 
interested in his welfare. No doubt she would have 
run over him with Spartan heroism, though she 
puts him first in her domestic creed. “I love my 
husband first, and my wheel next.” If Mr. White 
were not captain of a cycling club, he might question 
his supremacy in his wife’s affections. Many 
American husbands have no time for cycling. 
How can they feel that the “wheel” will not 
usurp their authority? If the Hattie Whites 
do not hesitate to ride over the prostrate 
bodies of less successful cyclists, what anxiety can 
they have for the safety of the average pedestrian 
who has the misfortune to come between them and 
a“record’”? Who can say that they will not have 
irresistible impulses to make “ records” between one 
street corner and another, despite all intervening 
and legitimate obstacles? In London the law still 
makes a gallant effort to cope with the cyclomaniac, 
In Paris he eclipses even the cabman as the fiend of 
the streets. In America it seems improbable that 
any civic control is likely to be effectual, when 
eighty-seven cyclists are permitted to career along 
the public highways for three hundred miles in 
twenty-four hours, utterly reckless of their own 
safety and other people’s. 

In some parts of this country cyclists are already 
fretting against reasonable restraint. They feel 
injured because they are not allowed to race on the 
high road at Reigate. Suppose a mania for “ records” 
were to seize every man and woman who rides a 
horse. Should we allow the high roads, or any part 
of them, to be given up at any time to horse-racing ? 
Why are cyclists to have privileges conceded to no 
other class of the community? If they may race 
when they please, why veto the sporting instinct of 
the drivers of public or private vehicles? Why should 
not Sandow take his young athletes out on the high- 
way, and let them run, or walk, or give other exhibi- 
tions of their muscular prowess, without the slightest 
regard for the convenience of the public? The 
Reigate authorities have very properly taken 
measures to make the law respected, and it may be 
hoped that their example will be followed else- 
where. If this be not done, the cyclomaniac may 
become as portentous a nuisance amongst us as he 
or she is in America. The majority of cyclists are 








beginners, who may easily fall a prey to the 
insidious disease, and the expert is too often be- 
trayed into foolishness. Unless public opinion will 
support precise and stringent regulations, cyclo- 
mania may attain proportions which will demand 
the attention of the Lunacy Commissioners, in whose 
recent report this particular phenomenon finds no 
place. It has been remarked with only too much 
justice that the public is dangerously acquiescent in 
some of the worst manifestations of this cycling 
folly; and if administration is lax, we may find 
popular tolerance flowering in a Hattie White, who, 
when she is pursuing the pace-makers, has no time 
for sentiment. 

One observer endeavours to console us by suggest- 
ing that cycling will eventually become perfectly 
safe when experienced parents have taught their 
children how to avoid all its perils. But what if the 
experienced parent is a cyclomaniac? And, if not, 
how is he to keep the virus out of his offspring? 
The truth is that society is confronted by a dis- 
temper which baffles calculation. Confined to a 
cycling track, and to people who race for money, 
it is sufficiently disquieting; but when this new 
passion for speed at any cost becomes well-nigh 
universal it is no more amenable to reason than 
the religious impulse which set people dancing in the 
Middle Ages. The equestrian rides simply for exer- 
cise; but the rational cyclist who takes this sane 
view of his favourite pastime may die out, or be 
comparatively rare, if no effectual check is given by 
the daily register of sudden deaths to the delirious 
fantasy that in pace the bicycle is the legitimate 
competitor of the locomotive. 








READING OUT OF DOORS. 
—~oo—— 

“T can never read in summer out of doors. ° 
The sunlight put out the books I brought into it just as 
it put out the fire on the hearth indoors.”—Jefferies. 

“ Ah, who would make poetry within sound and vision 
of the vast poetry of the universe ?”’—De Guérin. 

“T used to read Virgil under the blossoming trees 
that surrounded our beehives.” —Marmontel. 


HE question, what books shall be read out of 
doors, has often been discussed. But it has 
also been seriously considered if any book may 
reverently be perused in the immediate presence 
of the woods. More especially those who have 
for Nature any feeling not purely and arrogantly 
scientific, dilettant, or fantastic, have doubted 
the consistency of this reading with what we may 
call, perhaps soiling Wordsworth’s noble phrase, 
natural piety. Some have on experience found 
that Nature permitted no dubitation, and that the 
might of her presence unquestionably forbade the 
introduction, which perhaps seemed the competition, 
of any other light than her own. Others have been 
decided by the fevered rapidity of these times, that 
they may be allowed without forgetting their due 
reverence to peruse some of the writings of men 
within sight of their common and original source 
(as these esteem it), inasmuch as few days can give 
the clear strength of vision which is necessary for 
looking upon the splendour of that source with eyes 
unblinded. In circumstances of unpreoccupied and 
uninterrupted peace it would be vain to consider 
just what portions of the world’s writing might 
advantageously be read, since the query would 
never upon these rare occasions arise for decision, 
and books would be lightly dispensed with. But 
the great number of persons who are able so rarely 
to achieve this serenity requiring no such occupa- 
tion makes the choice of their reading a debate of 
commonly large concern. 

Literature, verse, and prose, as polite names 
naturally distinguished from the heads of Scripture, 
poetry,and staid sincerity,areall colourless and charm- 
less of necessity ; their paint and shape are exceedingly 
grotesque in the inquiry of the sunlight’s pitiless 
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perfection. Even in the number of those monuments 
of earnest—conscious and unconscious—toil, of im- 
mortalities grasped by a strenuous mortality, there 
are few which display not the bitterness or the 
coldness of imperfection, the dimness of embarrassed 
human effort, in the same light as discovers the 
falseness of their inferiors. That genius which in 
different conditions would suddenly and inexorably 
shatter us without the chance or desire of resistance 
by the might of a vaster individuality now trembles, 
loosening its hold upon us. Personalities of what- 
ever noble magnitude on the pages of our history— 
Alfred, Richard Cceur-de-lion, Cromwell — though 
they often drew much if not all their own strength 
from the air and the companionable loneliness of 
the green forest and sable ocean coast, lose their 
immensity and stalk only in vague legions through 
that still and immortal society which knows them 
no more. And of philosophy none certainly will 
attempt the consideration; for here also the con- 
sciousness of something insolent in the practice 
admonishes us to forbear with shame. Nature—or, 
at least, her woods and sea—is a great leveller of 
men, salutarily influencing and compelling by 
thunders or silences incomparable. Always she 
defeats, oftentimes she forbids description. Poetry 
especially, and in general that writing which 
attempts to utter or to describe Nature, are 
strangely feeble, notwithstanding that a mighty 
line here and there endures the illumination. The 
frippery of mere verse, emptily sonorous or vainly 
sweet, comes not at all under this head. All 
endeavours to create an atmosphere which shall 
savour of the earth, the stars, the sea, become 
tedious in their passionless art. 

But one kind is peculiarly capable of giving 
satisfaction and of persuading peace. It must 
almost unexceptionably lack what charm the sense 
of an individuality behind can bestow, which is 
perhaps the reason for the success of its appeal. 
And this division is one which includes on that 


hand the Iliad, and on this the Morte d’Arthur of 


Malory. Of these two examples, the latter, 
although it is English, the most wonderful per- 
formance in simple English which we have, and, 
being old, is nevertheless to be read without 
scholarship, yet is by far the less commonly known 
in its pure original form. For this book it is claimed 
that romance the most splendid and the most 
genuine natural feeling within its pages combine 
to raise it up to a place of almost sole excellence, 
when particularly read under the trees that con- 
spired with a rare soul in its production; and that 
by their power magnify and exalt these fair ladies 
and tall knights gorgeously passing with harmony 
in the chivalric pomp. There is no endeavour to 
create an atmosphere with the aid of learning, 
observation, and imitation. As one of the earliest 
monuments of English unmetrical writing the Morte 
d’Arthur is singularly free from an appearance of 
art. Only it is full of a continual evidence of rich 
hours spent in wild Druid woods, memories of 
many a dawn on the quiet hills, of storm and peace 
and their wide harmonies. Unconsciously, for the 
use of epithets is severe, the phrases are steeped in 
feeling that endows them with delicate fitness and 
distinction. 

Magnanimity and generosity and noble grief 
appear together in partial refutation of that mean- 
ness and looseness with which we are accustomed 
to attaint the age of Malory. If anything is found 
to want, it is truth and depth of feeling in some of 
the speeches—in the wailings of disappointed love, 
for example, which are all alike and alike hollow: 
and this sameness leads us to notice a finer but 
related peculiarity, a Homeric use of the fixed 
epithet which is in most cases charming and often 
grand. But no weakness of human feeling is ex- 
perienced on vast occasions. Read this of Arthur 
at the breaking up of the Round Table :— 

“ And therewith the tears filled in his eyes. And then he 
said Gawaiue, Gawaine, ye have set me in great sorrow, for I 





———— 


have great doubt that my true fellowship shall never meet here 
more again. Ah, said Sir Launcelot, comfort yourself; for it 
shall be unto us a great honour and much more than if we died 
in any other places; for of death we be siker. Ah, Launcelot 
said the king, the great love that I have had unto you all the 
days of my life maketh me to say such doleful words; for 
never Christian king had never so many worthy men at his 
table as I have had this day at the Round Table: and that jg 
my great sorrow.” 


Read, again, where Arthur is at a disadvantage 
in the fight with Sir Accolon :— 


“Therefore yield thee to me as recreant. Nay, said Sir 
Arthur, I may not so; for I have promised to do battle to the 
uttermost, by the faith of my body, while me lasteth the life, 
and therefore I had liefer to die so oft than yield me to thee. 
for though I lack weapon, I shall lack no worship, and if thoy 
slay me weaponless that shall be thy shame.” 


Malory never stays to elaborate description, 
but many of his phrases are worth a poem. Rich. 
ness and distinction bestow a fine poetic effect upon 
his words in places; and the poets who draw from 
his page have frequently borrowed phrases word 
for word, so perfect are they even in isolation. His 
epithets, again, though they possess none of the 
pregnancy of song, such as that in the use of 
“pious” te be found in Keats’s Ode on a Grecian 
Urn, yet they have an indescribable distinction. 
“Fair shadow,” “fair tower,’ and the like, occur 
many times, and not seldom the reader pauses to 
question why combinations of such simplicity, 
commonplace even, are so enchanting; since pre- 
cisely similar expressions from another and less 
splendid mind would leave him cold and untouched. 
The reason will be found in the quality of the 
whole atmosphere that consecrates the pages of 
Malory. It is not as another man’s, nor can it be 
assigned to perceptible causes for the purpose of 
analysis or imitation. It is a quality like that in the 
nature of the Greeks which made them use such com- 
binations as xa\Xixaptros, fair-fruited, <addipvdros, 
fair-leaved ; until one has cried enthusiastically that 
to him the Greeks were a sublime race, if only for 
the reason scores of their words are compounded of 
“ fair” and some distinct feature or quality! Their 
general thoughts much have been of such an aspiring 
turn! : 

An easy, unaffectedly simple, straightforward 
style frames and supports the whole. 

Where all is choice it is hard to select, but 
the general flavour will be sensible from such pieces 
as the following :— 


“So they rode, and came into a deep valley full of stones, 
and thereby they saw a fair stream of water; and_ above 
thereby was the head of the stream, a fair fountain, and three 
damosels sitting thereby. And then they rode to them, and 
either saluted other; and the eldest had a garland of gold 
about her head, and she was three score winter of age or more, 
and her hair was white under the garland. The second 
damosel was of thirty winter of age, with a circlet of gold 
about her head. The third damosel was but fifteen year of 
age, and a garland of flowers about her head.—‘ And ye be 
three knights that seecken adventures, and we be three 
damosels, and therefore each one of you must choose one of 
us; and when ye have done so, we will lead you unto three 
highways, ‘and there each of you shall choose a way and his 
damosel with him.’ ”— 

“Lo, said Sir Dinadan, here may a man prove, be a man 
never so good yet may he have a fall, and he was never 80 
wise but he might be overseen, and he rideth well that never 
fell.”"— 

“And then Sir Bors saw four gentlewomen come by him, 
purely beseen: and he saw where that they entered into 4% 
aces where was a great light as it were a summer light ; 
and the women kneeled down afore an altar of silver with four 
pillars... . And as Sir Bors looked over his head he saw & 
sword like silver hoving over his head, and the clearness thereof 
smote so in his eyes that as at that time Sir Bors was blind ; 
and there he heard a voice that said: Go hence, thou Sir Bors, 
for as yet thou art not worthy for to be in this place.” — 

“Then there entered into the hall the Holy Grail covered 
with white samite; but there was none might see it, nor w20 
bare it.”— 78 

“ Now, fair sir, said Galahad, sith that ye be come of kings 
and queens, now look that knighthood he well set in you, for ye 
ought to be a mirror unto all chivalry.” 
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THE 


THE HILL OF THE ANGELS. 





«f PHAT, that ye see there fornint ye,” said my 
companion, in the sweet sing-song accent of 
the Highlands, and the slow, precise manner of one 
who has learnt English at school, “it iss called 
Angels’ Knowl.” : 

“ Why is it called so? Is there a tale about it?” 

“There will have peen one about it in the old 
times, but I haf not heard of it,” said she. She was 
, fair, rosy-faced woman, in a pink calico gown, 
with a white sun-bonnet on her head, and dangled a 
tin milk-can in her hand. 

« And what do you call that in the Gaelic?” said I. 

“Crochk-ényel,” said she. At least, that is as 
near as I can get, after repeated inquiries, to the 
phonetic spelling of what, I have since learned, 
stands in books as Cnoc-Angeil. Gaelic orthography 
is by no means so simple a matter as that of Zulu and 
other outlandish tongues, and conforms to no known 
phonetic rules. 

“That” is a small knoll standing a little way 
back from the road which leads from the cross-roads 
at Annet to the minute hamlet of Kilchrenan. The 
eross-roads are about a mile from Taycreggan Pier, 
on Loch Awe. The dyke that bounds the road 
encloses a few patches of oats and rye and potatoes, 
beyond which rises the hill in question. Its wooded 
sides slope away on the south and west towards the 
burn locally known as Alt-na-earraich, which, lower 
down, joins the Kilchrenan burn, otherwise “ Uisge- 
chille.’ It seems to be an immemorial bit of wood- 
land—not a plantation; the trees are not very large, 
but they bear a look of old standing about them. 
The red-stemmed firs are most conspicuously in 
evidence from the road, interspersed with maple, 
rowan, birch, ash—all growing “ throughither” as 
Nature pleases. The turf between the outcropping 
grey rocks is set with beds of bracken and foxglove. 
The north-eastern side of the hillock is the steepest 
and most rocky—a great boulder eight or nine feet 
high forming part of an escarpment near the top. 
On the flattened summit the wind will let no trees 
grow save one or two stunted rowans and willows. 
Itis springy turf sown with golden stars of poten- 
tila and purple milkwort, and a little heather here 
and there. On the southern side of this open space 
are some rocks, which may have been arranged in 
line by human hands—one cannot say. The mass of 
rock in front is the natural outcrop of the granite ; 
the boulders strewn here and there among the bracken 
may be “erratic” blocks—or they may have formed 
part of astone circle; all we know is that this was the 
place where the Beltane fire was lighted on the first of 
May through uncounted seasons before Crenan came 
from Iona and buiit the cell which displaced the 
Druids and their bonfires. Whether Crenan’s “ kil” 
actually stood on this hill-top, no one about the 
place seems to know, and “the book” (a fearful and 
wonderful local production, in Gaelic and English, 
appealed to by the post-mistress when questioned 
on the subject) leaves the point vague. It would 
seem more probable that it occupied the site of the 
present Established Church lower down the hill—a 
quaint, barn-like building of grey stone, with one 
picturesque point about it; a little, square, moss- 
grown bell-turret, with an unusual and old-world 
look. Certainly there are traces of old founda- 
tions in the kirkyard; also some curious, ancient 
stones with reliefs of mailed figures bearing a 
faint resemblance to the human form, and attempts 
at those interlaced patterns which are found in 
greater perfection on the so-called Runic crosses. 

But whether or not Crenan built a cell on the 
hill-top, it is evident that he talked with the angels 
there—else, why the name? And what better place 
could he have had for the purpose short of the top 
of Ben Cruachan itself? Looking to the north, you 
face the two-peaked mass of the great Ben— 
Standing out clear in the sunshine, or wreathed in 
fleecy clouds, grey and white; in front, and some- 


the rounded Beinn Bhuiridh—the Hill of Mary. 
Probably the name is connected with some sacred, 
fantastic legend. For Bhuiridh*, the old Gaelic form 
of Mary, is only used as a sacred name, and always 
uttered with a certain reverence. As an everyday 
woman’s name, it is Mari, borrowed from the Saxon. 
All around are the rolling billows of the moor- 
land, green and brown, and here and there just 
flushing into purple; for the heather is not yet fully 
out—the ling that is to say, for the richer purple 
bell-heather is dying away, and, moreover, does 
not seem especially abundant about here. Here and 
there, nestling amid the slopes, are ruined cottages— 
the four stone walls, roofless, with their crumbling 
gable-ends, that tell of long-past evictions; nearer 
at hand is the more cheerful spectacle of the still 
inhabited cottages which make up the hamlet— 
whitewashed and thatched, or grey-stone and slated. 
Scattered about are some houses of a slightly 
more pretentious order, built for letting to summer 
visitors—a more remunerative source of income, one 
would think, than anything that can be wrested 
from the soil, judging by those oat and potato 
patches. .. . Figures come and go in the meadow at 
our feet ; the whole family is busy haying—a family 
who look at you solemn-eyed as you pass, and seem 
to resent having questions addressed to them; but 
the probability is that they are only taking time to 
put their English sentences together, or to take in 
what the stranger has said, for an unaccustomed 
voice and accent may dérouter even a tolerable 
acquaintance with the language. 

And he who has sat on Cnoc-Angeil, hearing the 
voice of the wind on the heather and the song of 
the skylark above him, and drinking in the thousand 
unnamed sweetnesses of moor and mountain, need 
never doubt that Crenan talked with the angels on 
the Hill of the Beltane Fires, even had there been 
no other angels than these, A. WERNER. 








THE DRAMA. 





“In THE DAYS OF THE DUKE.” “THE WHITE 
HEATHER.” “THE PURSER.” “ONE SUMMER’S Day.” 


AST week the all-absorbing topic of Hamlet left 
me no space to chronicle the various novelties 
which have marked the reopening of the theatrical 
season; I must now hasten to make up my arrears. 
We have had a melodrama at the Adelphi, giving 
amusing glimpses of the Waterloo epoch, its quaint 
uniforms and its inevitable “ Duke”; we have had a 
spectacular drama at Drury Lane, with gallant—if 
necessarily futile—attempts of art to reproduce 
reality ; there has been a farce at the Strand, none 
the less tolerable because a trifle old-fashioned ; and 
the Comedy has given us a little play by Mr. Esmond 
which is worth all the other novelties put together. 
And don’t suppose that I privately finish my enume- 
ration with an “ouf!” After the recent stagnation, 
it is cheering to find the stage breaking out into 
bustling activity again. With so much to choose 
from, itis odds that we find something worth choosing. 
The Adelphi drama, In the Days of the Duke, is 
by the two gentlemen who have been for some time 
the recognised purveyors of the establishment, 
Messrs. Haddon Chambers and Comyns Carr. It 
is a happy combination. Mr. Chambers has a good 
eye for a thrilling “situation,” and Mr. Carr, who 
has been a man of letters, knows how to work up 
the “local colour” from Captain Gronow, Byron, 
Gleig, and other authorities. And the players 
engaged are the right people in the right place. 
There is, first and foremost, Mr. Charles Cartwright 
to play the villain—and the villain demanded by 
a modern Adelphi audience wants playing, I can 
tell you. For, believe it or not, the Adelphi public 
has “ got culture ’—we are not nearing the twentieth 





* Pronounced, I believe, something like Vurith. 
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century for nothing!—and with culture has come, 
as usual, scepticism, a taste for the complex and 
the subtle, an impatience with the periwig-pated 
fellows who used to tear a passion to tatters in 
the old unregenerate days of Adelphi villainy. The 
new public wants a smooth, polished villain, human, 
too, more to be pitied than execrated, the sort of 
villain you and I and anybody else might be 
(perhaps are, who knows?) under stress of severe 
temptation. Mr. Cartwright is aware of the new 
demand, and satisfies it to the full. He is nice 
to look at (indeed quite imposing in the uniform 
of the Rifle Brigade, 1815), always a perfect gentle- 
man, and neither scowls nor twitches his eyebrows. 
If he is vexed, his mouth droops at the corners— 
that is all, and it is quite enough. And then 
he is madly, passionately in love; all the 
crimes he commits—and he commits a whole 
series of them—*all are but ministers of love and 
feed his sacred flame.” I feel sure that every 
woman in the audience is willing to forgive this 
colonel in the Rifle Brigade all his sins, because his 
is a case of “ All for Love.” He began, years before 
Waterloo, when he was in India and only a captain, 
by seducing the wife of his commanding officer, then 
murdering that officer, then delivering a frontier fort 
into the hands of the enemy. Three deadly crimes 
to one prologue; it is a handsome allowance. Now 
the seduced wife (Miss Marion Terry) has vowed to 
her murdered husband that she will never reveal her 
dishonour, for the sake of her boy. When the boy 
(Mr. Terriss, who in the prologue wasthe father) grows 
up and dons the splendid uniform of a captain in the 
Foot Guards, the consequences of the mother’s vow 
are disastrous. For the Colonel in the Rifles declares 
that it was the Captain’s father who years ago 
betrayed the fort, and for the mother to disprove 
the statement would be to “reveal all.” Conse- 
quently the boy takes to gambling in the Palais 
Royal (opportunity for the uniforms of all nk&tions, 
dance of masquers, Mr. Harry Nicholls as a comic 


Pierrot, etc. ete.), and kills a disreputable but’ 


humorous and, to me, entirely pleasing Irish adven- 
turer (Mr. Beveridge) in a capitally fought duel, 
which, being the pretext for more lies from the 
Colonel, brings the Captain into discredit with the 
Duke. And this on the very eve of Waterloo, too, 
with the boy thirsting for active service and glory on 
the field! The moment inevitably indicates the most 
brilliant scene of the play, the Duchess of Richmond's 
Ball, with the “revelry by night” and “ Brunswick's 
fated chieftain ” (very noble in black) and handsome 
Mr. Laurence Cautley in the blue and silver of the 
Hussars, and a reel danced by Highlanders, and, of 
course, “ the’’ Duke (Mr. Charles Fulton). We saw 
the Duke, by the way, in the prologue, long before 
he was the Duke, and had to rely for recognition 
upon his nose. The nose pervades the play—or, if 
not the same nose, a succession of practically identical 
noses. Uno naso avulso non deficit alter. We do 
not see the battle of Waterloo—after all, there are 
limits to the Adelphi stage, and, besides, it would be 
so rude to our neighbours across the Channel !—but 
we do see the corpses heaped together round 
Hougoumont next morning, Here the Colonel dies 
repentant, and the Captain joins hands with his 
sweetheart (Miss Millward) while the Duke says 
“Bless you, my children!” and delivers a little 
homily upon “duty” as the curtain falls. Alto- 
gether, a very good specimen of an Adelphi drama. 
The Drury Lane production, The White Heather, 
by Messrs. Cecil Raleigh and Henry Hamilton, is also 
good of its kind; but the kind is a bad kind. The 
art of Drury Lane, strange as it may seem, is the 
price we have to pay for the legislative folly of our 
ancestors. The theatre was built before it had been 
discovered that the old system of theatrical protec- 
tion was unsuited to the demands of a rapidly swell- 
ing population. To cope with this demand, our 
sapient legislators, instead of allowing the natural 
process of an increase in the number of theatres, 
tried the artifice of increasing the size of those 





actually existing. As a consequence, Drury Lane 
on its last rebuilding, was so big that an ordinary 
play was lost in it. The house, then, is condemned 
to huge, lumbering spectacle; it exists only to 
exhibit vast expanses of country, whole streets 
enormous crowds. Whatever the play, there must 
be a crowd—this time it is the Stock Exchange 
crowd; and there must be a street—this time Throg.- 
morton Street; and there must be a bird's-eye view 
of some landscape—this time a Scotch moor. It was 
the policy of the late Sir Augustus Harris to make the 
spectacle offered as “actual” as could be managed, a 
reproduction of those crowded assemblies of ballroom, 
racecourse, and what not, which, in the popular view, 
constitute “life’’; and the new manager, Mr. Arthur 
Collins, proves himself an apt pupil of his pre. 
decessor. He gives us Boulter’s Lock, with rea] 
water; Battersea Park, with real bicycles; a Fancy 
Dress ball, with the real dresses worn by the recent 
guests at Devonshire House. Needless to say that 
the play—a feeble story of a disputed Scotch 
marriage—counts for next to nothing, as it is g 
mere accessory to the realistic reproductions. The 
irony of the thing is that all this realism fails of its 
effect. It tires the eye, and tells us nothing which 
the reality does not tell us much more truly. And, 
by a further irony, the one scene of the play which 
interests—a duel between divers under water—is 
not realistic, but frankly romantic. In vain the cast 
is a east of all the talents—Mrs. John Wood and 
Miss Kate Rorke and Miss Pattie Browne and Mr. 
Henry Neville—the talents are warped and wasted 
by the untoward conditions of their exercise. It 
is not the players’ fault; it is not the playwrights’ 
fault; it is not Mr. Arthur Collins’s fault—it is the 
fault of the legislative folly of our great-grandfathers, 

I can give only passing mention to Mr. John T, 
Day’s farce at the Strand, The Purser, in which you 
have a capital scene of the deck of a P. & O. liner, 
and some good, homely fun supplied by Mr. Edward 
Righton and Miss Kate Phillips; for I want to get 
without more ado to Mr. Esmond’s new play at the 
Comedy. 

A remarkable little play it is, this One Summer's 
Day, not because of its story, which is theatrical 
(Mr. Esmond is an actor, as Mr. Pinero was, and has 
not yet learned to forget it, as Mr. Pinero has), but 
because of the fresh observation, the pleasant, 
sprightly fancy of its treatment, and because it 
offers a novel and welcome opportunity for that 
excellent comedian, Mr. Charles Hawtrey. Mr. 
Hawtrey has to play a lazy, “casual,” slow-witted, 
tender-hearted sentimentalist, who resigns the girl 
of his heart because he must devote his affection 
and his scanty income to the child of a dead chum. 
The death of the child brings the lovers together 
at the end, but not until there has been a good 
deal of suffering and self-sacrifice on the part 
of a man who does heroic things modestly, 
and without “fuss,” as though he were rather 
ashamed of them than otherwise. The char- 
acter is not new, of course, but it is new to 
Mr. Hawtrey, and it was doubtful whether Mr. 
Hawtrey could indulge in sentimentality with any- 
thing like plausibility. Even now I read that “his 
pathos is unconvincing.” Well, some people are 
difficult to convince. Mr. Hawtrey gives us, to my 
thinking, just the pathos which is required—that 
of a clumsy, undemonstrative, rather inarticulate 
fellow. His simple way of blurting out “ the 
youngster’s dead,” and begging them “not to say 
kind things to him,” is the way proper to the 
character; and I find it infinitely more touching 
than any sustained, well-ordered speeches of 
lamentation could possibly be. Mr. Hawtrey and 
Mr. Esmond between them have made this character 
thoroughly human and lovable; very sweet, too, 15 
the wayward, pouting, tearful little sweetheart of 
Miss Eva Moore. There are other good things 2 
this little piece: a schoolboy in the calf-love stage, 
excellently played by Mr. Kenneth Douglas; 4 
silly old gentleman (Mr. Henry Kemble) wo 
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——_ 
firts with gipsy beauties and gets ducked in 
the river for his pains; above all, a gipsy 
urchin (Master J. Bottomley), a Puck in tatters, who 
rigs ginger beer, catches fish with a bent pin, 
blackmails the people whose clandestine flirtations 
he spies upon, “cheeks” all and sundry, and even 
expounds a philosophy of life. Fresh and whole- 
some fun, sentiment that is never mawkish, bright 
and crisp dialogue, and that successful appeal to our 
sympathy which we generally call “ charm ”—these 
are the qualities of Mr. Esmond’s piece. Its defects 
_obvious defects of “ staginess,” want of “ tone” 
(in the painter’s, not the physician’s, sense), abrupt 
transitions from melodrama to farce, where all 
should be pure comedy—I pass over, because they 
are defects which, in Mr. Esmond’s case, it is safe to 
predict that time will cure. After all, il ne faut 
pas chicaner son plaisir—and One Summer's Day 
has given me, as I think it must give all who see it, 
very keen pleasure. 

Even now I see I have not yet worked off all my 
arrears. We have had an English version of Dumas’s 
Francillon,a version about which there is something 
to be said, both for and against. But I must say it 


next week. A. B. W. 








A CONGRESS AT DELFT. 





[' one were to judge international congresses only 

by the resolutions which they debate and put 
down on their minutes it might not be always easy 
to define their utility; while the trouble and expense 
they involve to those who organise them are suffi- 
ciently obvious. But the resolutions and the debates 
are really the least part of the work of those gather- 
ings which are nowadays getting to be so frequent. 
[have now attended two out of three international 
congresses which have been held on the subject 
of co-operation, and the experience has given 
me a high opinion of the utility of such meet- 
ings. They do advance knowledge and help to 
lucid and sane views of things, and they even 
contribute to international good feeling. I met 
many of the same men this year at Delft 
whom I met at Paris last year—labour leaders, 
capitalist employers, landowners, peasant farmers, 
professors of political economy, deputies, clergymen, 
socialists, dreamers of Utopias of one kind or another 
—that heterogeneous muster which it seems the 
privilege of co-operation to draw together from the 
most diverse points of the social horizon by the 
common hope that they may find in it the way to 
better things out of the troubles which are every- 
where pressing upon modern society. It was striking 
to see the advance that was at once apparent, as 
compared with last year,in the knowledge of the 
problems these men had come to discuss, in the 
understanding of each other's point of view, of 
the conditions of each other’s country, and to 
see besides the excellent personal relations which had 
been established. Perhaps this latter consideration 
would be of less importance in a purely scientific 
congress. Though scholars, like other men, learn a 
good deal from each other when they meet, it is one 
of the mysteries of their nature that appreciation of 
alearned rival's attainments is not always productive 
of love for his person ; and whether it is or not, it does 
not much matter. It is different when the congress 
is socio-political. The delegates at the latter are 
usually in various ways leaders and propagandists, 
and a good understanding between them cannot but 
react upon their respective spheres of influence. 

For instance, what the English delegates, who 
Were a strong contingent, learned at Paris and at 
Delft as to the position of productive co-operation 
and profit-sharing on the Continent, and what 
they have learned through personal acquaintance 
With philanthropists of the type of the Comte de 
Chambrun and Mr. Van Marken, must insensibly but 
Powerfully help them in leavening the as yet unre- 





generate notions of distributive co-operators at home. 
On the other hand, it was interesting to see the im- 
pression produced on all the non-English delegates by 
their meeting in the flesh such a man as Mr. Holyoake. 
Holyoake is a name of the past, which they have 
learned from their bibles of co-operation to revere 
amongst those of the Rochdale Pioneers. To meet the 
man himself in the living present, a delightful old 
white-haired veteran of distinguished and charming 
manners and undimmed enthusiasm—the type of 
the working-man gentleman of the pioneers’ ideal— 
was a lesson which visibly helped our foreign 
friends to a more sympathetic respect for those 
strange English, whose ways do not ordinarily 
conduce to such an understanding. Again, it was 
instructive—perhaps especially to the Irish delegate 
—to witness the part taken by the Governments 
in relation to these congresses. Different members 
of the Administration—such as Ministers of Agri- 
culture and Industry, of Finance, of the 
Interior, and so forth—came to the Congresses to 
give their blessing to co-operation. And I fancy it 
did Ireland no harm to be represented for once in 
a way in a council of the nations, and to command 
respect there for what she is doing. It is surely 
something for the people of her remote glens and 
country-sides to realise that they are in some things 
abreast of and in touch with the great movements of 
the world. 

The Congress at Delft was held among suggestive 
surroundings. Hard by this quaint old Datch town, 
in a lovely park, is installed one of the most interest- 
ing industrial communities now in Europe. The park 
lies behind the works of the Netherlands Yeast and 
Spirit Manufactory, of which Mr. J. C. Van Marken, 
who was president of the Congress, is the chief pro- 
prietor. Mr. Van Marken is a practical philanthro- 
pist, and he has not only carried out in his great 
factory an elaborate system of profit-sharing, but 
he has given his workpeople this park to live 
in and built them a number of pretty detached 
houses, stores for the supply of groceries and cloth- 
ing, and recreation halls, gymnasiums, etc. He has 
handed the dwelling-houses and stores over to a 
co-operative society that he has formed of his 
employees on such terms that in time all the shares 
will be held by the employees who live in the 
houses and use the stores, and they will, in 
short, themselves own this property in common. 


The most noteworthy fact of all, perhaps, 
is that Mr. Van Marken and his family live 
in this park themselves—which he has called 


Agneta Park, from his wife’s name—in the midst of 
their workpeople. The meetings of the International 
Co-operative Congress were held in the chief assembly 
and recreation hall of the community, a large building 
beautifully situated in the park beside a little lake, 
well stocked with pleasure-boats for the amusement 
of the workers. The delegates were thus sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere which breathed of noble 
effort to raise the condition of the toilers to a 
higher plane. Not the least part of the educational 
value of their visit was the opportunity it gave 
them of examining minutely into the varied, care 
fully worked out institutions by which Mr. Van 
Marken has gone far towards resolving the vexed 
problem of the relations of capital and labour. 

Four main subjects were debated at the Congress 
—profit-sharing, legislation as affecting co-opera- 
tion, agricultural co-operation, and the commercial 
relations which ought to subsist between productive 
and distributive societies. A committee of the 
International Co-operative Alliance—the permanent 
body which has been formed to organise the Con- 
gresses, and which has its headquarters in London 
—had been studying the first and most controversial 
of these subjects since last year, but the Congress 
thought it better to defer adopting a hard-and-fast 
definition of profit-sharing until the subject had been 
further studied. For the same reason, a formal defini- 
tion of labour co-partnership was postponed, although 
the Profit-sharing Committee had adopted that 
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submitted by Mr. Owen Greening. A platonic re- 
solution urging legislation helpful to co-operation 
was adopted under the second head of discussion. The 
debate on agricultural co-operation was particularly 
interesting; it was strongly urged, amongst other 
things, that the distributive societies should consti- 
tute themselves the customers rather than the rivals 
of the agricultural producing societies. This seems 
to be the general tendency on the Continent, but we 
have the curious spectacle of the Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society in England now starting proprietary 
creameries in competition with the co-operative 
creameries which the Irish farmers have been 
learning to organise. T.P.G 


Scheveningen, Sept. 21st. 








SUMMER AND AUTUMN. 
THE RHYME OF A LOVER TO His BELOVED. 





HE fir-trees screened my heathery bank, 
By fragrant gorse and whin: 
While like the wine of life I drank 
The perfumed nectar in, 
To noon’s enraptured silence sank 
The sweet birds’ joyous din. 


The year’s most perfect hour of bloom 
Had consummated earth ; 

No fleck of cloud, no hint of doom, 
Disturbed the magic birth 

Of Nature’s best, too pure for gloom, 
Too exquisite for mirth. 


Bees rested in their revelling maze 
Where harebells graced the moor: 

The sky was all one sapphire blaze, 
My roof and Heaven's floor: 

I felt the Timeless stand at gaze 
Through Time's wide open door! 


Yet through my soul a hunger crept 
Of Beauty's Self to take, 

A cry that deep within had slept 
Seemed all at once to wake, 

And sudden passion through me swept 
For more than suns can make. 


But when, long after, through the sleet 
Of autumn’s chilling stress, 

I paced an ugly crowded street 
And felt amid the press, 

Because my heart so wildly beat, 
That you drew near to bless, 


A bliss half human, half divine, 
Defying death and fate, 

Rose round my life to make me thine, 
Dear joy, sweet love, true mate! 

I saw the eternal watchfires shine, 
And earth was Heaven’s gate. 


A. M. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





“THE CHorIR INVISIBLE.” 


‘HAVE only one serious complaint to make of “The 
Choir Invisible,” by Mr. James Lane Allen (pub- 
lished in New York by the Macmillan Company, and in 
London by Macmillan & Co.), which is, that it was 
not written by a woman. And I make this com- 
plaint merely out of personal pique, and because, 
without the guidance of the author’s name on the 
title-page, I had blundered into the confident asser- 
tion that this was a woman’s novel. Mr. Allen 
himself says very subtly and wisely that “every 
complete man embraces some of the qualities of a 
woman ”— 


‘for Nature does not mean that sex shall be more than a partial 
separation of one common humanity; otherwise we should be 
too much divided to be companionable. And it is these 
womanly qualities that not only endow a man with his insight 








into the other sex, but that enable him to bestow a certain 
feminine supervision upon his own affairs when no actual 
female has them in charge. If he marries, this inner helpmeet 
behaves in unlike ways toward the newly reigning usurper - 
sometimes giving up peaceably, at others remaining her life. 
long critie—reluctant but irremovable. If many a wife dig 
but realise that she is perpetually observed not only by the 
eyes of a pardoning husband but by the eyes of another woman 
hidden away in the depths of his being, she would do many 
things differently and not do some things at all.” 


—all of which I powerfully believe: and that I have 
believed it on my own account for years does not 
lessen my obligation to Mr. Allen, who now puts it 
into words for me. Moreover, I believe that while 
most men have some portion of this “ other sex” jn 
them, poets and artists—men who “create,” to use 
a word much abused—have as a rule a greater share 
of it than their fellows; and that this is almost a 
condition of “creative” work. I am aware that to 
a certain class of mind—and a very respectable class, 
too—this quest of sex in immaterial things must 
ever seem hopelessly unscientific. None the less | 
for one cannot escape the conviction that the terms 
“ poetic pains,” “ conception,” “ travail of mind” are 
more than metaphorical; that two forces, in some 
respects recognisably male and female, must concur 
before any new thing is born into this world, be it a 
child or a poem; and that we are relying on some- 
thing better than false analogy when we fall back 
on sex to explain in poets and artists certain ad- 
mitted characteristics which otherwise are quite 
inexplicable. 


At the same time it puzzles me that any man’s 
book should display so much of the feminine quality 
as colours “The Choir Invisible.” Its theme—as Mr. 
Allen must grow tired of being reminded—is a 
variant of Thackeray’s “ Esmond,” and its treat- 
ment has just that touch of hardness which 
Thackeray did not employ, but which we might 
confidently have expected had a woman taken 
Beatrix in hand. In the book—in “Esmond”— 
Beatrix is not a minx. She escapes it by a hair's 
breadth, and I daresay that ninety-nine out of 
every hundred women who read “Esmond” are 
convinced in their own minds that she was a minx; 
but she does escape it, and one feels that she escapes 
it by virtue of the feminine charm which she threw 
over Thackeray himself as over her lovers in the 
story, and further, that a woman, in telling the tale, 
would have been proof against this, even as Beatrix’s 
own mother was proof against it in thestory. (And this 
surely is one of the great feats of that great novel— 
that the writer saw and showed clearly how 4 
mother and the most amiable of women would 
necessarily be less charitable than any man in 
judging Beatrix; how Lady Castlewood could be 
fondly blind to the failings of her husband, but 
could not in nature miss the clearest perception of 
her daughter’s conduct.) Mr. Allen’s Beatrix is 
called Amy; and Mr. Allen not only sees but pre- 
sents Amy’s conduct to us in the clearest and 
hardest possible light. There is no masculine non- 
sense about it, no slurring of outline. The girl is 4 
minx, and as such is exhibited to us with a precision 
which men will hardly think the less inhuman 
because most women are capable of it. 


Oddly enough the femininity of the book does 
not stop here. The hero—John Gray—is a mighty 
fire fellow, and fights a panther single-handed and 
without weapons: and yet, as Stevenson said of 
George Eliot’s men, one cannot help suspecting he 
has a comb at the back of his head. He is a woman’s 
hero, cap-i-pie. He has all the qualities which 
women admire — ambition, courage, positiveness, 
masterfulness, combined with purity of soul and 
great delicacy of mind towards women. To find 4 
man at once masterful and delicately-minded—that 
is a search upon which good women are bent the whole 
world over and will be to the end of it. To feel 
themselves whirled off by passions stronger than 
their own, yet know all the while that the captor is 
clean and absolutely single-minded—Heaven forbid 
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{ or any man should question that this pathetic 
demand, which seems to me the burden of all the 
women’s novels (the good ones) I have ever read, is 
the loftiest, the most ennobling, the faithfulest to 
our higher destinies and theirs! I only note that 
John Gray seems planned expressly on the pattern 
of this womanly ideal, and that the fellow’s purity 
and shamefastness are dwelt upon with more insist- 
ence than most male writers would think it worth 
their while to employ. Indeed I suspect that most 
men would find this insistence somewhat offensive ; 
for when a man happens to be cleanly minded, he 
does not as a rule bother much about it; conscious 
purity runs perilously near to prudishness, and it is 
not quite healthy for a man to be constantly think- 
ing those things about himself which a woman may 
healthily think about him. Now this insistence on 
the moral delicacy, the unbrushed bloom, of John 
Gray, gives us the impression that John Gray him- 
self thought about it overmuch; and this, which I 
take leave to consider a fault, is one oftener found 
in women’s novels than in men’s. Altogether in this 
book I find the women more clearly seen than the 
men, who rather resemble ideal constructions; or, if 
not more clearly seen, the women show more 
evidence of having their characteristics taken for 
granted, as one takes for granted certain character- 
istics in people one knows thoroughly ; whereas the 
men have the air of “studies,” and the drawing of 
them includes unessential strokes which would be 
omitted on a better acquaintance. 


The talk itself is inspiriting and encouraging ; 
sad only because its aims are too high for light- 
heartedness: a story of a moral conflict in which 
honour wins. It amply justifies the borrowing of 
its title from George Eliot’s lines— 


“O may I join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence .... 
a yr feed pure love, 
Beget the smiles that have no cruelty, 
Be the sweet presence of a good diffused 
And in diffusion ever more intense. 
So shall I join the choir invisible 
Whose music is the gladness of the world.” 


Also I am told that it presents a true and vivid 
picture of old Kentucky life a hundred years since. 
Also I have heard this brought in question. Now 
whether it does or does not I care less than a rap, 
not being one of those who read novels for the sake 
of vivid pictures of Kentucky or any other part of 
the world, now, or a hundred years since, or at 
any time. If these things be worth criticising, I 
find Mr. Allen’s reproduction of the “ features ” 
of old Kentucky life a trifle laborious, scholastic, 
wooden. I don’t heliove in the description of 
Lexington in Chapter II. Too many things are 
happening at once. They may all be found in 
the authorities, but they were not all found 
together in John Gray’s walk. But these are 
the externals, the non-essentials of fiction: the 
figure of Mrs. Falconer is true essentially, true in 
old Kentucky, and all over the world, true then, 
now, and always. And even in his most laboured 
descriptions a single stroke of Mr. Allen’s will often 
out-value the whole picture: as on p. 163, where the 
invalid, lying at his cabin door, hears the shrill 
voices of the children at play beside the creek below 
—“‘those always masterful voices of boys at their 
games,” 


There is one small point on which Mr. Allen’s 
national prejudice gets the better of his accuracy. 
I observe that he and other Americans speak of the 
old pioneers, the men who won America from wild 
nature and the red man, as Anglo-Saxons. Consider- 
ing the share which men of Scotch and Irish descent 
bore in the work, I don’t think any great harm 
would be done, and historical truth would certainly 
be better served, by speaking of these men as 


Britons. 
A. T. Q. C. 





REVIEWS. 


NIGHTMARES AND THEIR NESTS. 


Tue Book or Dreams AND Guosts. By Andrew Lang. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
N R. LANG'S light and laughing treatment of his 
grisly subject in “The Book of Dreams and 
Ghosts” has something of the disillusioning effect on 
the reader’s mind of the humorous treatment meted 
out by a Yankee to a historical English ghost. This 
exorcist mildly appealed to the ghost to have his 
chains oiled by a certain patent American lubricant 
(since their rattle in the dead of night was something 
of a nuisance), and to have the blood-stain of a 
thousand years in the library obliterated by the 
application of a patent American wash. The ghost 
was so unnerved by the failure of his finest effects to 
unnerve the Yankee that a bogey, rigged up by the 
children with a pole, a sheet, a scooped turnip and a 
farthing dip, terrified it into quitting the premises 
for ever. It had never itself seen a ghost before. 
Like this humorist, Mr. Lang, while professing a 
faltering faith in ghosts himself, “smiles our faith in 
them away” by his genial ridicule. And it must be 
admitted that some of the stories, and some also of 
the heroes of the stories, so irresistibly invite ridicule 
as to suggest this as their sole claim to Mr. 
Lang’s attention. “The Great Amherst Mystery,” 
no doubt, made a wide and deep contemporary 
sensation in America, but Mr. Lang would hardly 
have given the space he concedes to Mr. Hub- 
bell’s bathetic account of it if this had not ,been 
so unconsciously and exquisitely humorous, Mr. 
Lang’s own consciously humorous account of the 
business is a fair specimen of his attitude of mild 
mockery towards the majority of his ghostly narra- 
tives :—“ Next day Esther could only eat ‘a small 
piece of bread and butter and a large green pickle.’ 
She recovered slightly, in spite of the pickle, but, 
four nights later, all her and her sister’s bedclothes 
flew off and settled down in a remote corner. At 
Jenny’s screams, the family rushed in, and found 
Esther ‘fearfully swollen.’ Mrs. Teed replaced the 
bedclothes, which flew off again, the pillow striking 
John Teed in the face. Mr. Teed then left the 
room, observing, in a somewhat unscientific spirit, 
that ‘he had had enough of it.’ The others, with a 
kindness which did them credit, sat on the edges of 
the bed and repressed the desire of the sheets and 
blankets to fly away. The bed, however, sent forth 
peals like thunder, when Esther suddenly fell into a 
peaceful sleep. Next evening Dr. Carritte arrived, 
and the bolster flew at his head and then went back 
again under Esther's.” 

Mr. Lang seems inclined to agree with the jury 
which convicted this Esther of arson; but the other 
Hetty, whom Dr. Salmon finds guilty of the famous 
Wesley spirit-rappings and antics, Mr. Lang acquits 
on grounds that seem to us conclusive. In all such 
cases the « priori improbability of spirits playing 
such clumsy, clownish, or childish tricks prejudices 
insuperably the philosophic mind against even an 
examination into their truth; and yet it might 
perhaps be paradoxically contended that the very 
improbability makes for their genuineness, since 
imposture would have feigned phenomena more in 
accordance with our preconceived notions of the 
appalling spiritual powers of evil. Besides, there is 
something to be said for the view Lamb takes of the 
case: “ When once the invisible world was supposed 
to be opened, and the lawless agency of bad spirits 
assumed, what measures of probability, of decency, 
of fitness, or proportion—of that which distinguishes 
the likely from the palpably absurd—could they have 
to guide them in the rejection or admission of any 
particular testimony ?” 

Mr. Lang takes more seriously his serious ghosts 
even to the point of believing in some of them, but 
believing in them only as dreams of the dead! 
“This view of the case (that a ‘ghost’ may be a 
dead man’s dream) will become less difficult to under- 
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stand if we ask ourselves what natural thing most 
resembles the common idea of a ghost. You are 
reading alone at night, let us say, the door opens, 
and a human figure glides into the room. To you it 
pays no manner of attention; it does not answer if 
you speak; it may trifle with some object in the 
chamber and then steal quietly out again. 
It is the housemaid walking in her sleep. 

This perfectly accountable appearance, in its aim- 
lessness, its irresponsiveness, is undeniably just like 
the common notion of a ghost. Now, if ordinary 
ghosts are not of fiesh and blood, like the sleep- 
walking housemaid, yet are as irresponsive, as un- 
conscious, and as vaguely wandering as she, then (if 
the dead are somewhat) a ghost may be a hallucina- 
tion produced in theliving by the unconscious action 
of the mind of the dreaming dead. The theory 
is at least conceivable. If adopted, merely for argu- 
ment’s sake, it would, first, explain the purposeless 
behaviour of ghosts, and, secondly, relieve people 
who see ghosts of the impression that they see 
‘spirits.’ In the Scotch phrase the ghost obviously 
is not ‘all there’ any more than the sleep-walker 
is intellectually ‘all there. This incomplete, in- 
coherent presence is just what might be expected 
if a dreaming, disembodied mind could infect an 
embodied mind with a hallucination.” A similar 
theory is suggested by St. Augustine, who parallels 
a story of a dead father that appeared to a son 
in a dream to inform him where a lost acknowledg- 
ment for money was secreted, by the story of 
the saint's own appearance in a dream to his 
disciple, Eulogius, to expound to him a passage in 
Cicero over which his pupil had vainly puzzled 
himself in his waking hours. “I expounded to him 
that which he did not understand ; nay, not I, but 
my likeness, while I was unconscious of the thing 
and far away beyond sea, it might be doing, or it 
might be dreaming, some other thing, and not in the 
least caring for his cares. In what way these things 


come about I know not; but in whatsoever way they. 


come, why do we not believe it comes in the same 
way for a person in a dream to see a dead man, as it 
comes that he sees a living man? Both, no doubt, 
neither knowing nor caring, who dreams of their 
images, or where or when.” Sir Thomas Browne, on 
the other hand, believed ghosts to be devils, “ who 
frequent cemeteries, charnel houses, and churches, 
because those are the dormitories of the dead, where 
the Devil, like an insolent champion, beholds with 
pride the spoils and trophies of his victory over 
Adam.” While Milton, in “Comus,” explains the 
apparitions of ghosts in graveyards to be the souls 
of sensualists haunting and hovering over the bodies 
they long to re-enter for the satisfaction of their 
lusts :— 
* But when lust 
By unchaste looks, loose gestures, and foul talk, 


Lets in defilement to the inward parts, 
The soul grows clotted by contagion, 
Imbodies and imbrutes, till she quite lose 


The divine property of her first being. 

Such are those thick and gloomy shadows damp 
Oft seen in charnel vaults and sepulchres, 
Lingering, or sitting by a new-made graye, 

As loth to leave the body that it loved, 

And linked itself, by carnal sensuality, 

To a degenerate and degraded state.” 


To return to Mr. Lang. Whether you smile with 
him or at him, accept or reject his stories or his 
theories, you are at least, and profoundly, inter- 
ested in his “Ghosts.” They are of all kinds and 
times and countries and states and stages of savagery 
and of civilisation; but the modern ghost differs 
from the ancient ghost in this—that he comes com- 
paratively purposelessly, whereas “the robust and 
earnest ghosts of our ancestors” had their own 
purpose sun-clear before them. “They knew what 
they wanted, asked for it, and saw that they got it” 
—a significant difference. Mr. Lang, . however, 
fortunately, does not follow a chronological ar- 
rangement, but artistically classes his stories in 





—— 


different grades, as they advance from the normal 
and familiar to the undeniably startling, thus keep. 
ing his good wine for the close. 





THE GEOGRAPHY OF SOUTH AFRICA, 


A HistoricaAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH CoLontge 
By C. P. Lucas, B.A. Vol. IV. South and East Africa. 
In Two Parts. Oxford: Clarendon Press, ; 


Mr. Lucas must be heartily congratulated on the 
last volume of his colonial geography. He has given 
in brief space a careful, impartial, and intelligent 
account of the progress of colonisation in South 
Africa and of the actual condition of the colonies 
to-day. We must only hope that the responsible 
duties to which he has succeeded at the Colonia] 
Office will not indefinitely postpone the completion 
of his work. There are many people who are 
repelled by the very name of geography, or who 
only tolerate it in a book of reference. They may 
be surprised to learn that Mr. Lucas’s book js 
throughout most readable. It is a perfect mine 
of useful information, but the information is go 
pleasantly conveyed that it can be absorbed 
without any conscious sense of instruction. In 
fact, the book is not a geography of the kind 
to which we were chained in our childhood, 
The first part is a succinct history of South 
Africa in 350 pages, laying particular stress on the 
effect of the natural position and configuration 
of the country on the progress of events. In 
no part of the world have natural features a more 
real significance. The position of the Cape, as a 
stopping-place on the road to India, was at first its 
only attraction. No great rivers like the Hudson 
and the St. Lawrence helped to carry the early 
settlers into the interior. The mineral wealth was 
hard to discover. The soil was, for the most part, 
unsuited for tillage. It seemed that there was 
nothing to make it worth while to climb the 
heights which led to the interior plateau. The 
Dutch trekked to get rid of the English rather 
than in the hope of getting rich. Now natural 
discoveries have changed the face of the land. 
The great plateau is found to be more healthy for 
Northern Europeans than any other area of equal 
extent in the same latitude. The English rush in to 
share what the Dutch thought no one would covet— 
the “street-bred” Englishmen, with their town 
training and eager impetuosity, competing against 
the Dutchmen, who had been trained in waiting by 
centuries of pastoral life. As if the story were not 
instructive enough, there is all the while a parallel 
war of race among the black men. The Bantu 
coming from Northern regions crushes out the semi- 
civilised, mysterious people of Monomotapa, sweeps 
away the Portuguese from all but the coast, and has 
an easy task in defeating the aborigines. The 
Bantu in his turn meets his master in the Teuton, 
struggles hard before he yields, but yields at last. 
He turns his sword into a pickaxe, and becomes the 
white man’s hired servant in the mines. And the 
white man does less physical work than is good for 
him, because the black man is there to do it. All 
this is capitally told, with the names and details, by 
Mr. Lucas. He does not hesitate to condemn the 
proceedings of Downing Street when he has occa- 
sion, notably when D'Urban’s policy was, with good 
intentions, overruied. 

His second part is more like geography. But it is 
also nct very unlike a book of travel. He tells us 
all we expect a traveller to tell, except that the 
traveller talks most of the time about himeelf. 
There are also excellent chapters on Basutoland, 
British East Africa, and Central Africa, the latter 
revised by Sir H. Johnston. The account of the 
western part of the Bechuanaland Protectorate 15 
scarcely up to date. “Lake N’gami,” it is stated, 
“is said to be gradually drying up. The area ol 
open water is less than 100 miles in length.” As & 
matter of fact, Lake N’gami is now quite dry—& 
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a 
lake of dust, with occasional patches of reeds. The 


Okavango river, which used to flow into it, has 
taken an entirely new course, and now joins the 
Botlette, considerably to the east. That part of 
South Africa is in process of curious geological 
development, and the result of Major Lugard’s 
surveys Will be awaited with interest. We miss all 
mention of the South African Customs Union, a 
significant fact in international trade relations which 
is often imperfectly understood. 





A SURREY GARDEN. 


Pot-POURRI FROM A SURREY GARDEN. By Mrs. C. W. 
Earle. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 


Ir the ingredients of this pot-pourri do not al- 
together mix, if the epicure in made dishes will 
care little for the flowers except as table garniture, 
and the horticulturist may find the kitchen smell 
intrusive amongst garden scents, the gardener has 
the best of it; for the gastronomy is incidental, and 
the bulk of the book is floral. The authoress has 
reached, she intimates, the time of life when our 
leaves lie upon the sod as well as on the branch ; 
she wins our esteem incidentally by letting fall that 
her father was Edward Villiers, whose character, 
embalmed in beautiful lines, shines liko a star 
amongst the curiously unequal reminiscences in Sir 
Henry Taylor’s Autobiography. Her chapters end 
with recipes for consommeés, sauces, stews ; but their 
chief interest lies in their calendarial chronicle of 
her Surrey garden’s growth. She does not idealise 
her subject as did “E. V. B.,” nor is her pleasaunce 
so vividly brought before us as in Mr. Boyle’s 
delicious “Idyll.” She appeals not so much to 
general readers as to practical gardeners, especially 
to lady gardeners; and the minute record of her 
flower-beds through the year, from the moment 
when the first yellow aconite peers through the 
snow-besprinkled ground till the final frost of 
late October lays low the hardy plants and 
banishes the weaklings to frame and greenhouse, 
will ba a godsend to many a bewildered novice. 
Allowing for the amenity of a Surrey climate, there 
is scarcely a plant in her list which may not be 
grown with care in any part of England; and 
acquaintance with her favourite manuals—Robin- 
son’s “ English Flower-Garden,” and Johnson's 
“Gardener’s Dictionary ’’—will expand the hints 
she gives into full and fruitful erudition. Many of 
her suggestions are as valuable as they are novel. 
Such are her devices for watering a thirsty plant 
on sloping ground by sinking immediately above it 
an empty flower-pot; her manufacture of liquid 
manure from decomposed scrapings of horses’ hoofs ; 
her practice of sprinkling gravel on the surface of 
soil newly sown with flower-seeds; her rules for 
preserving currants, French beans, tomatoes, for 
softening “old” green peas, for cooking artichokes, 
beetroot, turnip-tops; her construction of fragrant 
herb-bags for armchair backs; her directions for 
nurserying in a reserve garden plants which may 
hide the nakedness of autumn borders. A third of 
the book is given to miscellaneous essays on sons and 
daughters, furnishing, amateur art; with adescriptive 
catalogue of her horticultural library. They are less 
interesting than the early chapters, are supplementary 
or foreign to the motive of her book, and somewhat 
subversive of the title-page; but they contain shrewd 
sayings not a few, such as the injunction on London 
parents to give up dining out while their children 
are at home for the holidays, and the response of 
the child taunted by its mother as not being clever 
and industrious like the little A.’s— But, mother, 
are you and father the least like Mr. and Mrs. A.?” 
Were we privileged to walk her garden with its 
cultured owner, we should combat her objection to 
grass plots, encourage her desire for a sundial, with 
motto less heavily hackneyed than the line she cites, 
We would counsel the addition to her beds of French 
Lavender (Santolina incana), defying winter gloom 





with its silvery brightness; of tall, showy Phlomis 
Russelliana ; of late flowering Chrysocoma; of the 
two pretty Claytonias, carpeting shaded ground in 
spring; of the brilliant varieties of Leopard’s-bane, 
one following hard upon the snowdrops, another 
lasting into early summer ; of the gorgeous annual 
Malope, which converted newly married Mrs. Loudon 
into a botanist. We would ask leave to bestow upon 
her, if she has them not, seeds of the yellow fox- 
glove, and tubers of the brilliant blue Commelina 
—beloved of our grandmothers, now discarded—on 
which Louisa Twamley prettily poetised sixty years 
ago. And we would entreat her to plant amongst 
her trees the noble Paulownia, with its graceful 
kinsman Catalpa, and the curious, easily grown 
Ginkgo, boughs of which overhang to-day the walls 
of Chelsea Botanic Gardens, sole arboreal relic of 
the older Permian Flora. On ne préte qu’ aux riches ; 
we should carry away from her, we feel, much more 
than we could give—not of plant lore only, but of 
the native grace and hoarded wisdom which shines 
from every page of her book, and must needs, one 
would think, flow over from her talk. 





SIR HENRY PARKES. 


Lire or Sir Henry Parkes, G.C.M.G. (Australian 
Statesmen.) By Charles E. Lyne. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 

THE life of Sir Henry Parkes deserved to be written, 

for, in spite of his poetry, he was perhaps the most 

distinguished of Australian politicians. But if it 
was to be written, it should have been better 
written. Mr. Lyne’s book compares very unfavour- 
ably with Mr. Pope’s “ Life of Sir John Macdonald.” 

He has occupied the greater part of his 570 pages 

with a jejune narrative of uninteresting personal 

squabbles, in which Sir Henry Parkes was more 
often wrong than right. He has given a wearying 
number of extracts from contemporary newspapers. 

But he has totally failed to present an intelligible 

picture of the permanent political work of the 

statesman or, indeed, to convey to the reader the 
idea that the politics of New South Wales were 
anything better than a struggle for office between 
varying groups of interested politicians. He has no 
humour and no grasp. The book has not even the 
dull merit of impartiality. Few of Sir Henry 

Parkes’s rivals are fairly treated. Speaking of Mr. 

Butler, who was a victim of Sir Henry’s opportunism, 

he says, “Though a gentleman of education, and 

generally of liberal tendencies, he was a thorough 

Irishman, even to his brogue.” This is a fair example 

of Mr. Lyne’s literary method. 

Sir Henry Parkes had many human weaknesses. 
He had the happy superiority to the critical faculty 
which is common among self-educated men; he was 
rough, strenuous, and frankly conceited; he was 
hot-tempered and unreflective, quarrelsome and 
opinionated ; he was continuously impecunious, and 
fell into the usual mistakes which are the conse- 
quence of optimistic impecuniosity. It is impossible 
to defend his conduct in many of the monetary crises 
of his career. He undoubtedly did some things to 
get money which he ought not to have done. He 
incurred debts which he had no reasonable hope of 
paying, and among his creditors were men from 
whom it was his duty as a politician to keep himself 
independent. We doubt whether, as a whole, his 
personal influence, apart from the measures which 
he carried, tended to the advantage of the colony. 
He was largely responsible for the bitterness of the 
denominational strife which still mars Australian 
politics, for he was not above pandering to sectarian 
bigotry when it suited his purpose. He had the 
irresponsibility as well as the energy and eloquence 
of the demagogue, and demagogues have done 
more harm in Australia than in any other part 
of the English-speaking world. But, with all 
his faults, he was a man, and at bottom, in the 
larger sense, an honest man. His heart was in 
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the right place. He was never ashamed of his 
origin, but rather proud of the fact that he was a 
working man who had gone into politics without 
the preliminary precaution of making a fortune. 
He had much rude, untutored power. He had a real 
love of the people, and a real desire to make their 
lives happier and better; he led the people—he did 
not machine them; he looked upon them as men, 
not as votes. Though his career was full of in- 
consistencies, it was largely owing to his influence 
that the working classes of New South Wales were 
better educated, better fed, and better clothed when 
he died than they were when he landed at Sydney. 

He was born in Warwickshire in 1815. From 
the age of eight he had to earn his own living, and 
he learnt the trade of-ivory cutter at Birmingham. 
He emigrated in 1839, and lived as best he could— 
as a farm-hand, a tide-waiter, and an assistant in an 
ironmongery stcre—until he could save enough to 
set up a turner’s shop and make toys. Then he took 
to reading and to writing prose and poetry, and 
was helped by friends -to publish a democratic 
newspaper, called the Eimpire, long before Lord 
Beaconsfield had dreamt of the catchword Jmperium 
et Libertas. He had his share in the fight for re- 
sponsible government, and in 1854 entered Parlia- 
ment, where he played a prominent part in opposing 
the policy of the Imperial Government in trans- 
porting convicts to thecolony. There were intervals 
thenceforward in his Parliamentary career, due to 
occasional insolvency, to a visit to England as 
Emigration Commissioner in company with Mr. 
Dalley, and to other causes; but he was always a 
prominent politician. In 1866 he became Colonial 
Secretary, and carried the Public Schools Bill. In 
1872 he became Premier, and he filled the same 
high office five times before he died in 1895. Thus 
his active career covered more than forty years of 
colonial life, and was unexampled in a country 
where, as he said, “ Parliamentary life is made up 
of novices—of the actions, purposes, and thoughts 
of novices—who are not sufficiently long engaged 
in it to mature their views or make themselves 
thoroughly acquainted with the state of things with 
which they have to deal.” 

He will, perhaps, apart from his striking person- 
ality, be best remembered by his Education Act and 
by the trend towards Free Trade which he gave to 
public opinion in New South Wales. Until 1866 
there had been two independent systenis of schools 
in the colony, denominational and undenominational, 
under separate Boards. No less than 100,000 children 
under fourteen are said to have attended no school, 
though, as the total population did not exceed 
500,000, and as there must have been a large pro- 
portion of adults among the immigrants, the figures 
are almost incredible. Sir H. Parkes abolished the 
separate Boards and created a new single Depart- 
ment, charged with the duty of controlling all 
schools. He allowed the denominational schcols to 
receive grants on the condition of efficiency, allowed 
the ministers of religion to give religious instruction 
in the public schools, and enforced a conscience 
clause in all schools. So soon as the Act was passed, 
he made it his business to go far and wide through 
the colony to explain it and set it working. He 
gave particular study to the question of teachers’ 
training, and met the needs of outlying places by 
the innovation of itinerant teachers. The Act has 
been very successful, and has caused less friction 
than the entirely secular system in Victoria. It 
was a remarkable achievement if we consider that it 
was carried, in the teeth of clerical opposition, 
before Mr. Forster's Act in England, and among a 
people who had not the same enthusiasm for educa- 
tion as the founders of the American colonies. 

On the question of Free Trade Sir Henry Parkes 
had not the same record of consistency. He was 
at one time inclined to be a Protectionist. But the 
account which he gave of his conversion does him 
infinite credit. ‘My case,” he said, “is this: I was 
not educated at a university. Unhappily for me, I 








was not educated at all. I never was at school more 
than three months in my life, and whatever | have 
attained, I have attained in circumstances of bitter 
poverty. . . I admit that in the year 1859 op 
1860 I was misled by that fatal, that mischievous 
passage in John Stuart Mill’s book, in which he lays 
down the doctrine that Protectionist duties are 
pardonable to support new industries in a new 
country. . I went to England, and the person 
who converted me finally, and put me into the 
groove where I have remained ever since, was that 
illustrious Englishman, Richard Cobden, I spent a 
few days at Mr. Cobden’s home . . . and he 
satisfied me that the view I was then taking was in 
error. If I admit that he was my converter, I shall 
only admit that I was converted by the man who 
converted Sir Robert Peel.” Thenceforward he was 
a consistent Free Trader. During his first Ministry 
he carried a great measure of fiscal reform, and he 
was always ready to stump the country when there 
was a sign of backsliding. It was fortunate that 
his fiscal measures coincided with gold discoveries 
which helped to give the colony immediate benefit. 
But this coincidence would not of itself have been 
enough. In every other colony, until Canada turned 
over a new leaf in 1896, Protection in one form or 
another has been in the ascendant. The Liberal party 
in the neighbouring colony of Victoria was the 
Protectionist party. There are a host of specious 
arguments to make working men in a new country 
vote for taxing the “ pauper products of Europe.” 
There is the tempting assurance of subscriptions to 
the campaign fund to make politicians put on heavy 
duties. Free Trade is the “strait and narrow way,” 
and if Sir Henry Parkes had been nothing more than 
a demagogue he would have trodden the broad path. 

The colony also owed to him many minor re- 
forms. He put the prisons and lunatic asylums into 
order, and, characteristically, sent the report of his 
work to Charles Dickens. He put the railways 
under a non-political Commission, and also re- 
formed the public works administration. He did not 
pander to provincial prejudice, and was enthu- 
siastic for the establishment of an Australian 
Commonwealth. He was not perhaps so much of 
an Imperialist as he got the credit for. He was 
loyal, of course. Every Australian politician must 
of necessity be loyal to the Mother Country, which 
is so accommodating and so far off. When an Irish- 
man shot at the Duke of Edinburgh, no man could 
have voiced the popular indignation more strongly 
than Parkes. But he opposed Mr. Dalley’s Soudan 
expedition, which was the first act of spontaneous 
self-sacrifice in Imperial interests which came from 
any of the colonies. He was rather a theoretic than 
a practical Imperialist. 

Parkes had more than his due share of trouble 
in his private life, and he felt his trouble, for he had 
a warm heart. His sonnet to his wife Eleanor, who 
was not received in colonial society for reasons 
into which Mr. Lyne does not enter, is a touching 
one. When Lord Carrington asked him to Govern- 
ment House without her, he replied, with honour- 
able pride :— 

“Sir Henry Parkes regrets that he cannot accept the 
invitation of his Excellency the Governor to dinner on tle 
24th May. He owes it to his wife, whatever may be the 
occasion, not to enter the door which is closed against her; but 
he desires, at the same time, to be understood as not seeking 
a revisal of her exclusion, while he insists upon sharing any 
indignity to which she is subjected.” 





GUNPOWDER PLOT. 


War Gunpowper Prior Was. ByS.R. Gardiner. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


A SHORT time ago we reviewed in these columns 4 
clever and readable little volume in which Father 
Gerard, writing in the interests of the Roman 
Catholic community, attacked with considerable 
plausibility and effect the long-accepted story of 
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the Gunpowder Plot. The aim of Father Gerard’s 
hook was to convey an impression that the famous 
conspiracy was principally, if not wholly, a fiction 
concocted by the first Earl of Salisbury for his own 
private ends; and so ingeniously was this proposi- 
tio supported that even Professor Gardiner has 
heen drawn into the field to overthrow it. We need 
not say that Dr. Gardiner’s reply has all the well- 
known qualities which characterise his writings— 
the breadth of view, the clearness, the studied 
moderation which the complete mastery of a 
subject gives. And we need not say that it con- 
{rms our view that a great deal more than Father 
Gerard’s ingenious pleading was required to dispose 
of a tradition so well founded as the one which he 
assailed. But we cannot help calling attention to 
the searching thoroughness with which Dr. Gardiner’s 
work is done, not only because he meets and confutes 
his antagonist at every turn, and from the fulness 
of his knowledge explains how Father Gerard’s 
mistakes arose, but also because the present little 
yolume is in many ways a conspicuous example of 
the scholarly and critical methods which have lately 
distinguished the best school of historical writers 
here. 

Dr. Gardiner’s argument is complete at every 
point. Beginning with a courteous if dry reminder 
that it is the first canon of historical inquiry that 
“evidence worth having must be almost entirely the 
evidence of contemporaries who are in a position to 
know something about that which they assert,” he 
boldly lays down his positive hypothesis that the 
traditional story of the plot is true—cellar, mine, 
Monteagle letter, and all—and then proceeds to 
examine that story and every difficulty or objection 
in its way. He first of all considers in detail the 
story told by Guy Fawkes in his five examina- 
tions previously to November 9th, noting the dis- 
crepancies, frankly meeting all the difficulties, 
and yet at the same time disposing in the 
most convincing manner of the suggestion that 
the Government, and Salisbury in particular, could 
have invented the tale given as Fawkes’s to the 
world. Next he takes the later documentary evi- 
dence, Fawkes’s subsequent declaration and Thomas 
Winter’s confession, and shows how in all essential 
particulars these documents confirm the generally 
accepted view, and how the suspicion which Father 
Gerard has contrived to throw upon them really 
rests upon a misunderstanding of the facts. After 
this Dr. Gardiner passes to what is perhaps the most 
interesting portion of his book, and examines what 
Father Gerard regards as the physical difficulties 
in the way of the traditional story. By the help 
of four old plans of Westminster, drawn at dates 
varying between 1685 and 1823, he reconstructs the 
topography of the old palace and of the buildings 
round it, and shows how the apparently conflicting 
statements made about them, which Father Gerard 
treats as fatal to the story, can really be reconciled 
with established facts. By the help of some thought- 
ful and carefully guarded conjectures, he sets before 
us a reasonable hypothesis of what actually occurred, 
and a theory of the movements and labours of the 
conspirators, which not only wears an aspect of 
strong probability but fits in exactly with every 
detail which we are told. Here Dr. Gardiner is 
at his very best, and his elaborately minute argu- 
ment carries, we think, conviction to the reader’s 
mind. The next step is to trace the history of 
the discovery, and to show how, piece by piece, 
the Government's information gradually increased. 
The last part of Professor Gardiner’s task is to 
review in a larger spirit the general question of the 
relations subsisting between the Government and 
the Catholics and the Government and the priests. 
Finally, we are led to the three general conclusions 
that the traditional story remains untouched by all 
that Father Gerard has alleged against it, that the 
action of the Government towards the plot was 
in the main straightforward, and that the attempt 
to make Salisbury its originator entirely breaks 


down ; and we close the volume vainly wishing that 
all historical controversy were conducted on this 
model and were distinguished by such convincing 
thoroughness, moderation, and good sense. 





FICTION. 


ForpHAm’s Feup. By Bertram Mitford. London: Ward, 
Lock & Co. 

THe STEPMOTHER: A TALE oF Mopern Atuens. By 
Gregory Xenopoulos. Done into English by Mrs. Edmonds. 
London: John Lane. 


Broxen Away. By Beatrice Ethel Grimshaw. London: 
John Lane. 


*“ FoRDHAM'S FEUD” is one of the most mysterious 
stories we ever remember to have read. Mr. Bertram 
Mitford, who has written some very good South 
African tales, in changing his scene and giving us a 
story of Swiss travel and adventure, has at the 
same time changed his methods completely. Two- 
thirds of “ Fordham’s Feud” are devoted to a very 
pleasant and entertaining tale in which the ex- 
periences in love-making and mountaineering of 
one Philip Oxlebar are recounted to us. Orlebar 
is a gentlemanly youth who has a fatal facility 
for falling in love, and who, as the only son of a 
baronet, possesses a certain advantage in his wooing. 
He is travelling in Switzerland with his devoted 
friend and chum, John Fordham, when we are 
introduced to him. At Les Avants, on the Lake of 
Geneva, the two make the acquaintance of a delight- 
ful girl, Alma Wyatt by name, who is travelling 
with an uncle and aunt. Orlebar, quite unmindful of 
his previous entanglements, falls desperately in love 
with Alma, and after sharing with her certain perils 
and hardships inseparable from mountaineering, asks 
her to marry him. She demurs to such hasty 
wooing, but admits that she loves him, and the two 
saunter through Switzerland with their friends in 
that pleasant fashion which no one who has reached 
his thirtieth year can hope to follow. Everywhere 
John Fordham watches over Orlebar with an 
affectionate care that is almost paternal. He had 
saved Orlebar’s life before the story opens, and now 
he saves it again in risky climbing in the Alps. 
A cynic and professed woman-hater, he still shows 
a delicate sympathy with Orlebar in his new idyll, 
and evidently appreciates the fine character of Alma 
Wyatt. Unfortunately, a sudden storm springs up 
which threatens to destroy the happiness of the 
youthful couple. At one of the mountain inns 
where they stay Orlebar is unexpectedly confronted 
by one of his earlier flames, a vulgar young lady 
who speaks the dialect of Cockneydom, and who 
insists, on very slender evidence, that the foolish 
young man had promised to marry her. The idyllic 
tour, it need hardly be said, comes to an end. 
Alma Wyatt is a woman with plenty of spirit, 
and the intrusion of the undesirable and un- 
desired female from London arouses her bitter 
wrath. She insists upon breaking off all inter- 
course with the unhappy Orlebar, and the latter is 
left to console himself with the sympathy of the 
ever-faithful Fordham. Up to this point the story 
is merely a pleasant love-tale, containing some 
exceptionally good accounts of Alpine travel and 
climbing. Orlebar, though a weak young man, is 
presented to us as thoroughly honourable and 
lovable, whilst no hint is given that Fordham is not 
deserving of the reader’s complete respect. But in 
a moment all is changed. Orlebar is revealed to us 
as the son and victim of a father who has committed 
a terrible error in early life; while Fordham stands 
forth as a fiend who, under the guise of friendship, 
is trying to plunge the younger man into the lowest 
depths of ruin and misery. We do not say that the 
latter part of the story, in which Fordham’s villain- 
ous plot is worked out with terrible completeness 
and success, is not powerful or interesting. It is 





both. But our complaint is that there is a hope- 
less inconsistency between this story of a cruel and 
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crafty vengeance wreaked upon an innocent person 
and the idyllic love-tale which occupies the greater 
portion of the book. Fordham’s transformation 
from hero into villain is too sudden and violent to 
be artistic; whilst the extremely odious character 
of the revenge he seeks to take upon the son of the 
man who has wronged him makes the story itself 
repulsive. We are sorry to have to say it, but 
“ Fordham’s Feud ” is a mistake. 

The chief interest of “The Stepmother” for 
English readers lies in the faithful and minute 
picture which it presents of the domestic life of 
modern Athens, as exhibited in a wealthy and 
cultured family. Considered merely as a novel, the 
book would hardly claim much attention, for its 
plot turns upon a Bubject that is repulsive rather 
than interesting—the unlawful love of a young man 
for his father’s wife. Such a motive could only 
prove disagreeable in a novel, and, although Mr. 
Xenopoulos has treated this painful situation with 
all due delicacy of handling, we must deprecate his 
choice of a plot, whilst acknowledging the commend- 
able reserve and dignity with which he has invested 
it. We gather that the author deliberately penned 
“The Stepmother” as an argument against the 
Greek custom of early marriages, the point of his 
argument lying in the possibility thus incurred of 
both father and son loving the same woman—a 
tragic possibility illustrated by this story of Paul 
Andreades and the beautiful young Herminia who 
becomes his stepmother. Paul’s father, himself a 
comparatively young man, marries the pure and 
lovely Herminia after years of solitary bereavement, 
totally unsuspicious of the fact that his own son is 
passionately in love with the girl. Why Herminia, 
who obviously prefers the son, marries the father 
Mr. Xenopoulos does not explain, but this flaw in his 
argument against early marriage is only one of 
many weak points. Fortunately for the domestic 
peace of the Andreades family, Paul is a faithful 
son and an honourable man; so tears, instead of 
tragedy and sin, bring the story to an end, and 
Herminia remains loyal in act, if not in heart, to 
her middle-aged husband. The almost inevitable 
loss of individual style attendant upon the process 
of translation from the original has somewhat 
marred “The Stepmother,” but, in spite of some 
stiffness of diction, the graphic descriptions of 
modern Athenian life retain much vivacity and 
realism, while the earnestness of feeling with which 
the story is written makes it impressive. 

It is somewhat difficult to classify “ Broken 
Away.” The reader may take it, if he pleases, 
either as a story of sensational adventure or as 
one of character and sentiment. In either case he 
will himself be to blame if he does not find it very 
much to his liking. Miss Grimshaw writes brightly 
and intelligently, giving us some very distinctive 
sketches of character as well as one or two brilliant 
little pictures of social life. So excellent are her 
opening chapters regarding the two rival Irish 
novelists, Stuart Rivington and Albert Moore, their 
friends, admirers, and loves, that we cannot see 
wherein the necessity lay for the introduction of 
the more sensational incidents which in due time 
figure in the book. The tragedy of the story—or 
what in the eyes of the casual reader will pass for 
such—is, moreover, rather too violent. Authors— 
even novelists—may be afflicted with jealousy, and 
it is possible that they may lose their reason; but 
it is a stretch upon our credulity to ask us to believe 
that a jealous author should be mad enough to try 
to murder a rival merely in order to possess himself 
of the plot of a story which that rival is writing. 
This incident is the ostensible tragedy in “ Broken 
Away,” but its real tragedy is the failure of 
Doctor Craven to win the heart of a girl to 
whom he has been devoted for years, but who 
goes back to the lover who had jilted her as 
soon as he whistles for her. This is a tragedy of 
real life, and touches the reader’s sympathies far 
more nearly than any story of melodramatic 








murder. The brightness and vivacity of « Broke 
Away” are more than sufficient, however, to ai n 
off both the tragedies of the volume, and it may - 
heartily commended to those who care for a good 
story told with unflagging spirit and unfailiy 
discernment. . 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


RICHARD JEFFERIES has as yet found no recognised suceessoy. 
but the growth of the taste for faithful and vivid descriptions of 
the details of rural and wvodland scenery has ensured a welcome 
for that successor when he comes. The present generation has 
learnt—very largely from Jefferies’s writings and influence—ty 
appreciate more and more the country which it is losing, and 
those minutiz of plant and animal life which it has become too 
preoceupied to find out for itse'f. The “Son of the Marshes” 
and his editor have provided plenty of admirable matter ; and now 
from the same publishers comes attractive matter in an exception. 
ally attractive form. The book consists of nature-sketches, afte; 
Jefferies, of his own country and home, and of woodland oy 
rural scenes in Surrey—wild enough for the Highlands, though 
within easy reach of London. As some of them have appeared 
in these columns, we are precluded from saying as mucli as we 
should like to say in praise of the volume. We may, however, 
eall special attention to an article which will be new to onr 
readers—a “diary in English fields and woods” (in Wiltshire 
and Surrey), which is full of suggestive detail ; while some of 
the other pieces exhibit a quite exceptional power of artistic 
and accurate expression, and that “capacity of taking trouble” 
which is the foundation of genius. We might call it the Pre. 
Raphaelitism of natural history, if the result were not so like 
the original in general effect as well as in individual detail, 
Mr. Thomas should make a reputation. 

The reaction against Byron’s poetry may have been largely duo 
to the influence of Wordsworth and Carlyle, but it has probably 
been intensified by the rise of schools of poets who undertook to 
set forth more complex forms of passion with much greater 
artistic elaboration. However, it has probably now spent itself, 
and Byron is established in his position as an English classic. 
This is the view taken by those responsible for the handsome 
edition now before us, which is handy, compact, and printed in 
excellent type. It is double-columned, as was inevitable; but 
its other merits are such that this need not be felt as a drawback. 

The evils of capitalism are so obvious, and the difficulty of 
remedying them so immense, that a new book on the subject is 
seldom very interesting or instractive. The specimen before us 
has at least one merit—its author has no brand-new scheme to 
propound which will set the world right for all future time. 
On the other hand, he shows a lack of the logical faculty and 
the power of marshalling facts in due order and sequence which 
are requisite in dealing with economic questions. ‘“ Notes” on 
such topics have little value. In spite of its want of method, 
however, the book contains some sound matter, though a good 
deal of paring has to be gone through before it is reached. 
When we have cut away the absurd disquisition about the 
primeval “ family ” and the enterprising individual who breaks 
loose from its shackles—savouring too much of the typical 
eighteenth-century essay ; the pages of commonplace regarding 
the evils to be faced; the arguments concerning the currency, 
wherein the reader wanders through a maze which leads 
nowhither—when we have got rid of all this and much more 
which is equally futile, we find that our author has something 
sensible to say about the nature of credit and the influence ot 
joint-stock companies on the commercial affairs of the world 
He is no friend of the capitalist species in general, but it is for 
joint-stock companies that he reserves the full measure of his 
wrath. They it is who exploit the national wealth, driving 
capital into undesirable channels, squeezing the Government 10 
times of disaster, speculating for a rise or a fall, and dis- 
organising industry in every direction, whilst the poor crafts- 
man is left to shift for himself as best he can. In all this there 
is doubtless much that is true, but there is also a great deal of 
exaggeration. Our commercial and industrial habits are the 
result of centuries of growth, and they cannot be suddenly 
altered to suit the whims of doctrinaire reformers. In 80 
far as it advocates State interference, the present book tends 
in the same direction; but the suggestions it makes are to? 
vague to have much practical significance. : 

“Christian Martyrdom in Russia” is a book of exceptional 
interest. These“ Spirit- Wrestlers” (Doukhobortski) are a peasant 
sect, now largely settled in the Caneasus, who believe, accord- 
ing to Mr. Tchertkoff's exposition, that each man is a bearer of 
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London: William Blackwood & Sons. 
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Macmillan & Co. 
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ie Divine Spirit, which directs him from within; that Christ 
auffers in us when we do not live in accordance with His teach. 
ing; and that the law of life is universal and equal brotherhood. 
Thus they ignore the ceremonies of the Orthodox Church, and 
jisregard the superiority of the authorities of the State ; they 
ye truthful, abstemious, and of necessity unable either to fight 
or to serve in the army. After much persecution at the end 
of the last century and subsequently, they were trans- 
ferred under Nicholas I. to Transcaucasia, in order that the 
rdatory tribes of that district might convert them from 
their love of peace. Here they prospered in spite of 
these tribes and the climate; and when in 1887 new troubles 
gnse (from the enforcement of compulsory military service and 
otherwise), they revivified their beliefs and burnt their arms. 
They were then maltreated, deprived of their property, and 
attered among the Georgian villages, where they are perishing 
of starvation and disease, while some have actually died in prison 
or under punishment. This little book is an appeal for help. 
jt ean be fully substantiated from documents in the possession 
of the editor, and is backed by a characteristic letter from Count 
Tolstoy insisting on the importance of the sect as a force making 
for the realisation of the true Christian life. 
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